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p p 

editorial 


^HE astounding revitalization 

of Edgar Kice Burroughs 
which is taking place (and which 
we are pleased to be part of, with 
the publication of Savage Pel- 
litcidar in this issue), is already 
established as perhaps the pub- 
lishing phenomenon of 1963. Pa- 
perback publishers are bringing 
out literally scores of ERB’s Tar- 
zan, Mars, Moon, Venus, and 
Pellucidar novels. Of course it 
remains to be seen how success- 
ful the books will be in that 
grim arena which separates the 
men from the boys — the news- 
stand and the bookstore. The 
question is, will the sense of ex- 
citement that Burroughs’ work 
still generates be enough, for a 
new and more discerning gener- 
ation of readers, to overcome his 
admitted awkwardness of style 
and outdated — or non-existent 
— science ? 

But there is another aspect to 
the Burroughs revival, we think. 
In many ways it is only a single 
aspect of what seems to be a re- 
vitalization of the whole field of 
science-fiction and science-fan- 
tasy. After many lean years, 
most of the magazines in the 
field are glowing with new health 
and rosy sales figures. Once 


again new magazines are being 
planned and actually published. 
The increased stature of sf is 
also refiected in the following: 

• Playboy Magazine’s two- 
part interview with eight of the 
field’s top writers; 

• The full-length profile of 
Hugo Gernsback, founder of 
AMAZING STORIES, in Life; 

• Plans to do more — and 
more adult sf on television ; 

• Plans to do more adult sf 
in films ; 

• A recent sf film “festival” 
at a New York City theatre; 
where an exhibition of two dozen 
sf movies drew record throngs 
over a two-week period. 

Don’t look now, folks, but we- 
all may be making a comeback. 

» » * 

W ITH avuncular pride — and 
also as an indication of the 
sf resurgence — ^we must report 
that Sam Moskowitz’s new book. 
Explorers of the Infinite (re- 
viewed in this issue on page 122) 
has chalked up a good early sales 
record. We’re pleased for Sam, 
as well as for the fact that much 
of his book was originally writ- 
ten as articles for AMAZING and 
FANTASTIC. — N.L. 
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Not long after Edgar Rice 
Burroughs died in March, 1950, 
rumors were whispered that 
ERB had left in his massive of- 
fice safe many unpublished man- 
uscripts. For years this legend 
retained its currency among sci- 
ence-fantasy fans. And now — 
from Hulbert Burroughs, ERB’s 
son — comes confirmation. 

Among the newly-discovered, 
never-before-published Bur- 
roughs’ stories was one that was 
seemingly pre-destined to appear 
in AMAZING. For, during Feb- 
ruary, March and April of 19 U2, 
^ we published three stories Bur- 


roughs had written about the 
adventures of David Innes and 
Abner Perry in Pellucidar, the 
hollow world of primitive men 
and monsters inside the center 
of the Earth. Their titles were'. 
Return to Pellucidar, Men of the 
Bronze Age, and Tiger Girl. 

Now we are pleased and proud 
to present — even though it is 21 
years later — the final segment of 
this Burroughs epic : Savage 
Pellucidar. Once again, join In- 
nes and Perry, Ah-gilak and O- 
aa, and Dian the Beautiful ae 
they adventure through the hori- 
zonless, timeless world. 



I 


A s the John Tyler sailed 
through the nameless strait 
toward the Korsar Az in what 
seemed to David a fruitless 
search for the ship Lo-har and 
Hodon the Fleet One, a forgotten 
incident flashed into David’s 
mind. As he had drifted across 
the strait in the balloon that Ab- 
ner Perry had built for him that 
he might prosecute his search 
for Dian the Beautiful, he had 
seen, far below, a canoe with 
two occupants moving with the 
current toward the Korsar Az. 
And now, recalling what one of 
the Xexots had told him of see- 
ing Dian and Gamba, the former 
king of Lolo-lolo, escaping in a 
canoe, he was certain that it 
must have been Dian and Gamba 
whom he had seen. So now he 
was as anxious as 0-aa to sail 
on into the Korsar Az. 

Ah-gilak, the little old man 
from Cape Cod who could not re- 
call his name but knew that it 
was not Dolly Dorcas, didn’t care 
where he sailed the ship he had 
designed and now skippered. He 
was just content to sail it, a 
small version of the great clipper 
ship he had dreamed of building 
as soon as he got back to Cape 
Cod. 

Of course Abner Perry whs 
more than, anxious to prosecute 
the search for Dian, since it had 
been through his carelessness 


that the balloon had escaped and 
borne her away. Ja and Jav and 
Ko and the other Mezops of the 
crew, being born to the sea, were 
happy in this, to them, wonder- 
ful ship. Ghak the Hairy One, 
king of Sari, who commanded 
the two hundred warriors 
aboard, would have gone to the 
flery sea of Molop Az for either 
David or Dian. The tw'o hundred 
warriors, while loyal and valiant, 
were mostly unhappy. They are 
hill people, the sea is not their 
element, and most of them were 
often sick. 

On the Lo-har, Hodon and 
Dian decided to cruise about the 
Korsar Az for a while before giv- 
ing up the search for 0-aa, whom 
they had about given up for lost. 
Then they would return again 
to Sari. 

The Korsar Az is a great 
ocean extending, roughly, two 
thousand miles from east to west 
and three thousand five hundred 
miles from north to south. It is 
an uncharted wilderness of un- 
known waters, and all but a 
short distance of its enormous 
shoreline a terra incognita to the 
crews of the Lo-har and the 
John Tyler, most of whom 
thought that its waters extend- 
ed to the ends of the world and 
were bordered by lands inhabit- 
ed by fierce enemies and roved, 
by terrifying beasts, in all but 
the first of which conceits they 
were eminently correct. 
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L eaving Tandar, the island 
upon which he had found 
Dian, Hodon cruised to the 
south, while the John Tyler, en- 
tering the great sea from the 
nameless strait, turned her prow 
toward the north. Thus, fate 
separated them farther and far- 
ther. 

Usually within sight of land, 
the John Tyler cruised in a 
north-easterly direction along 
the great peninsula upon the op- 
posite side of which lie most of 
the kingdoms of the Empire of 
Pellucidar. For thirteen or four- 
teen hundred miles the ship held 
this course, while Ghak’s two 
hundred sturdy warriors, sick 
and hating the sea, became more 
and more unhappy and discon- 
tented until they were close upon 
the verge of mutiny. 

They were at heart loyal to 
Ghak and David; but they were 
men of the stone age, rugged 
individualists unaccustomed to 
discipline. Finally they came to 
Ghak in a body and demanded 
that the ship turn back and head 
for home. 

Ghak and David listened to 
them, Ghak with deep sympathy, 
for he, too, was sick of the sea 
and longed to feel the solid earth 
beneath his feet once more. And 
David listened with understand- 
ing and a plan. He spread a crude 
map before them. 

“We are here,” he said, point- 
ing, “opposite the narrowest 


part of the peninsula.” He 
moved his finger in a southeast- ’ 
erly direction. “Here is Sari. Be- 
tween us and Sari lie seven hun- 
dred miles of probably rugged 
country inhabited by savage 
tribes and overrun by fierce 
beasts. You would have to fight 
your way for all the seven hun- 
dred miles.” He ran his finger 
back along the coast and through 
the nameless strait and then up 
along the opposite shore of the 
peninsula to Sari. “The John 
Tyler is a safe and seaworthy 
ship,” he said. “If you remain 
aboard her, you may be sick and 
uncomfortable at times, but you 
will reach Sari in safety. If you 
wish, we will land you here; or 
you may remain aboard. If you 
stay with the ship, there must be 
no more grumbling, and you 
must obey orders. Which do you 
wish to do?” 

“How far is it back to Sari by 
sea?” asked one of the warriors. 

“This is, of course, a crude 
map,” said David, “and we may 
only approximate correct dis- 
tances ; but I should say that by 
sea the distance to Sari is around 
five thousand miles.” 

“And only seven hundred 
miles by land,” said the man. 

“About that. It may be more, 
it may be less.” 

“If it were seven hundred 
miles, by sea and five thousand 
by land,” spoke up another war- 
rior, “and I had to fight for ev- 
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ery mile, I’d choose to go by 
land.” 

As one man, the two hundred 
cheered ; and that settled the 
matter. 

“Well, dod-burn my hide!” 
grumbled Ah-gilak. “Of all the 
gol-durned idjits I almost nearly 
ever seen! ’Druther hoof it fer 
seven hundred miles than ride 
home in style an’ comfort on the 
sweetest ship ever sailed these 
dod-blasted seas. Ain’t got no 
more sense ’n a white pine dog 
with a poplar tail. Howsumever, 
good riddance, says I. There’ll be 
more victuals for the rest of us, 
an’ plenty water.” 

“Then everybody’s happy,” 
said David, smiling. 

A t the point they chose to 
land the Sarian warriors, 
there was a narrow beach at the 
foot of cliffs which extended in 
both directions as far as they 
could see. The lead showed no 
bottom at sixteen fathoms four 
hundred yards off shore. Closer 
than that Ahgilak would not 
take his ship. 

“Too gol-dumed close now,” 
he said, “but what wind there is 
is right.” 

Standing on and off with a 
light breeze and a calm sea, the 
boats were lowered and the first 
contingent was put ashore. Da- 
vid, Abner Perry, Ghak, and O- 
aa were standing together 
watching them disembark. 
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“You will accompany them, 
Ghak?” asked David. 

“I will do whatever you wish,” 
relied the king of Sari. 

“Your place is with them,” 
said David; “and if you go with 
them, you’ll be back in Sari 
much sooner than we shall by 
sea.” 

“Why don’t we all go with 
them, then?” suggested Perry. 

“I have been thinking the 
same thing,” said David, “but 
for myself. Not you. It would be 
too tough a trek for you, Abner. 
Don’t forget that you must be 
well over ninety by this time.” 

Perry bridled. “Stuff and non- 
sense!” he exclaimed. “I can 
keep up with the best of you. 
And don’t you forget, David, 
that if I am over ninety, you are 
over fifty. I’m going along, and 
that settles it. I must get back 
to Sari. I have important things 
to do.” 

“You will be much more com- 
fortable aboard the John Tyler,” 
coaxed David. “And what have 
you so important to do, that can’t 
wait in a world where time 
stands eternally still?” 

“I have in mind to invent a 
steam locomotive and build a 
railway,” said Perry. “I also 
wish to invent a camera. There 
is much to be done, David.” 

“Why a camera?” asked Da- 
vid. “You can’t kill anyone with 
a camera.” 

Perry looked hurt. The man 
AAAAZING STORIES 


who had brought gunpowder, 
muskets, cannon, and steel for 
swords and spears and knives to 
this stone age world was in- 
herently the sweetest and kind- 
est of men. But he just couldn’t 
help “inventing”. 

“Be that as it may, David,” 
he said with dignity, “I am go- 
ing with Ghak,” and David knew 
that that was that. 

“How about you, 0-aa?” asked 
David. “With two hundred war- 
riors fully armed with Perry’s 
appurtenances of cvilization, I 
am sure that we can make the 
journey with safety; and you 
can be back in Kali with your 
own people far sooner than by 
making the long trip by sea.” 

“Hodon is somewhere on the 
Korsar Az searching for me, I 
am sure,” replied 0-aa, “so I 
shall stay with the John Tyler. 
I should much rather go with 
you than remain with the little 
old man whose name is not Dol- 
ly Dorcas and whom I do not 
like, but by so doing I might 
miss Hodon.” 

“Why do you call him the lit- 
tle man whose name is not Dolly 
Dorcas, and why do you dislike 
him?” asked Perry. 

“He has forgotten his own 
name. He had none. So I called 
him Dolly Dorcas. I thought 
that was his name, but it was the 
name of the ship he was on that 
was wrecked. So he was always 
saying, ‘My name is not Dolly 


Dorcas’, until we gave him the 
name Ah-gilak. And I do not like 
him, because he eats people. He 
wanted to eat me. He ate the 
men who were shipwrecked with 
him. He was even going to start 
eating himself. He has told us 
these things. He is an evil old 
man. But I shall go with him, 
because I wish to find my Ho- 
don.” 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed 
Perry. “I had no idea Ah-gilak 
was such a terrible person.” 

“He is,” said 0-aa, “but he 
had better leave me alone, or my 
thirteen brothers will kill him.” 

II 

A S the John Tyler drew away 
from shore, little 0-aa 
leaned on the rail and watched 
the last of the Sari warriors 
clamber up the cliff and disap- 
pear in the jungle-like growth 
which surmounted it. A moment 
later he heard savage cries 
floating out over the water, and 
then the loud reports of muskets 
and the screams of wounded 
men. 

“Men do not have to wait long 
for trouble on land,” said Ko, 
the Mezop Third Mate, who 
leaned against the rail at her 
side. “It is well that you decided 
to return by sea, little one.” 

0-aa shot a quick glance at 
him. She did not like the tone of 
his voice when he called her lit- 
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tie one. “My people can take care 
of themselves,” she said. “If nec- 
essary they will kill all the men 
between here and Sari. And I can 
take care of myself, too,” she 
added. 

“You will not have to take care 
of yourself,” said Ko. "I will 
take care of you.” 

“You will mind your own 
business,” snapped 0-aa. 

Ko grinned. Like nearly all the 
red Mezops he was handsome, 
and like all handsome men he 
thought that he had a way with 
the women and was irresistible. 
“It is a long way to Sari,” he 
said, “and we shall be much to- 
gether ; so let us be friends, little 
one.” 

“We shall not be much to- 
gether, we shall not be friends, 
and don’t call me little one. I do 
not like you, red man.” Little 
0-aa’s eyes snapped. 

Ko continued to grin. “You 
will learn to like me — little one,” 
he said. 0-aa slapped him full in 
the face. Ko’s grin vanished, to 
be replaced by an ugly snarl. 
“I’ll teach you,” he growled, 
reaching for her. 

0-aa drew the long, slim steel 
dagger David had given her aft- 
er she came aboard the John 
Tyler, and then a thin, cracked 
voice cried, “Avast there, you 
swabs! What goes on?” It was 
Ah-gilak the skipper. 

“This she-tarag was going to 
knife me,” said Ko. 
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“That’s only part of it,” said 
O-aa. “If he ever' lays a hand on 
me I’ll carve his heart out.” 

Ja, attracted by the contro- 
versy, crossed the deck to them 
in time to hear Ah-gilak say, 
“She is a bad one. She needs a 
lesson.” 

“You had better not try to 
give me a lesson, eater of men,” 
snapped O-aa, “unless you want 
your old belly ripped open.” 

“What is this all about, O-aa?” 
asked Ja. 

“This,” said O-aa, pointing at 
Ko, “spoke to me as no one but 
Hodon may speak to me. And he 
called me little one — me, the 
daughter of Oose, King of Kali. 
And when I slapped him, he 
would have seized me — had I not 
had my knife.” 

Ja turned on Ko. “You will 
leave the girl alone,” he said. Ko 
scowled but said nothing, for Ja 
is king of the Mezops of Anoroc 
Island, one whom it is well to 
obey. Ko turned and walked 
away. 

“Dod-burn it!” exclaimed Ah- 
gilak. “They’s always trouble 
when you got a woman aboard. 
I never did like shippin’ a wom- 
an. I ^ot me a good mind to set 
her ashore.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the 
sort,” said Ja. 

“I’m skipper of this here 
ship,” retorted Ah-gilak. “I can 
put her ashore if I’ve a mind 
to.” 
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“You talk too much, old man,” 
said Ja, and walked away. 

“You gol-durned red Indian,” 
grumbled Ah-gilak. “That’s in- 
subordination. Tarnation ! it’s 
mutiny, by gum. I’ll clap you in 
irons the fust thing you know,” 
but he was careful to see that Ja 
was out of ear shot before he 
voiced his anger and made his 
threats, for now, except for him- 
self, all the officers and crew of 
the John Tyler were Mezops and 
Ja was their king. 

T he John Tyler beat back 
along the coast toward the 
nameless strait; and every wak- 
ing moment 0-aa scanned the 
surface of the great sea that 
curved upward, horizonless, to 
merge in the distant haze with 
the vault of the heavens. But no 
sign of another ship rewarded 
her ceaseless vigil. There was 
life, the terrible marine life of 
this young world; but no ship 
bearing Hodon. 

0-aa was very lonely. The Me- 
zops, with the exception of Ko, 
were not unfriendly; but they 
are a taciturn people. And, fur- 
ther, she had little in common 
with them that might have pro- 
moted conversation. And she 
hated the sea, and she was afraid 
of it. She might cope with ene- 
mies among men, but she could 
not cope with the sea. She had 
begun to regret that she had not 
gone overland to Sari with David. 


Time dragged heavily. The 
ship seemed to stand still. There 
were adverse winds; and once, 
when she came on deck after 
sleeping, they were becalmed and 
a dense fog lay upon the water. 
0-aa could not see the length of 
the ship. She could see no ocean. 
There was only the lapping of 
little waves against the hull and 
the gentle movement of the ship 
to indicate that she was not 
floating off into space in this 
new element. It was a little 
frightening. 

Every sail was set and flap- 
ping idly. A figure materialized 
out of the fog. 0-aa saw that it 
was the little old man, and the 
little old man saw that the figure 
by the rail was 0-aa. He glanced 
around. There was no one else in 
sight. He came closer. 

“You are a hoodoo,” he said. 
“You brought bad winds. Now 
you have brought calm and fog. 
As long as you are aboard we’ll 
have bad luck.” He edged closer. 
0-aa guessed what was in his 
mind. She whipped out her dag- 
ger. 

“Go away, eater of men,” she 
said. “You are just one step 
from death.” 

Ah-gilak stopped. “Gol-durn 
it, girl,” he protested, “I ain't 
goin’ to hurt you.” 

“At least for once you have 
spoken the truth, evil old man,” 
said 0-aa. “You are not going to 
hurt me. Not while I have my 
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knife. All that you intended to 
do was to throw me overboard.” 

“Of all the dog-gasted foolish- 
ness I ever heard, that there 
takes the cake, as the feller 
said.” 

“Of all the dod-gasted liars,” 
0-aa mimicked, “you take the 
cake, as the feller said. Now go 
away and leave me alone.” 0-aa 
made a mental note to ask some- 
one what the cake was. There is 
no cake in the stone age and no 
word for it. 

Ah-gilak walked forward and 
was lost in the fog. 0-aa stood 
now with her back against the 
rail, that no one might sneak up 
on her from behind. She knew 
that she had two enemies aboard 
— Ko and Ah-gilak. She must be 
always on the alert. The outlook 
was not i^easant. The voyage 
would be very long, and during 
it there would be many oppor- 
tunities for one or the other of 
them to harm her. 

Again she berated herself for 
not having accompanied David 
and his party. The sea was not 
her element. She longed for the 
feel of solid ground beneath her 
feet. Even the countless dangers 
of that savage world seemed less 
menacing than this vile old man 
who bragged of his cannibalism. 
She had seen men look at her 
with hunger in their eyes, but 
the hunger look in the watery 
old eyes of Ah-gilak was differ- 
ent. It connoted hunger for food ; 


and it frightened her more even 
than would have the blazing eyes 
of some terrible carnivore, for it 
was unclean, repulsive. 

A LITTLE breeze bellied the 
sails of the John Tyler. It 
sent the fog swirling about the 
deck. Now the ship moved again. 
Looking across the deck, 0-aa 
saw something looming close 
alongside the John Tyler. It was 
land — a great, green clad cliff 
half hid by the swirling fog. She 
heard Ah-gilak screaming or- 
ders. She heard the deep voice of 
Ja directing the work of the 
sailors — a calm, unruffled voice. 

0-aa ran across the deck to 
the opposite rail. The great cliff 
towered high above, lost in the 
fog. It was scarcely a hundred 
feet away. At the waterline was 
a narrow beach that could 
scarcely be dignified by the name 
of beach. It was little more than 
a foothold at the base of this 
vertical escarpment. 

Here was land — beloved land! 
Its call was irresistible. 0-aa 
stepped to the top of the rail and 
dove into the sea. She struck out 
strongly for the little ledge. A 
kind Providence protected her. 
No voracious denizen of this 
swarming sea attacked her, and 
she reached her goal safely. 

As she drew herself up onto 
the ledge, the fog closed in again, 
and the John Tyler disappeared 
from view. But she could still 
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hear the voices of Ah-gilak and 
Ja. 

0-aa took stock of her situa- 
tion. If the tide were out, then 
the ledge would be submerged at 
high tide. She examined the face 
of the cliff in her immediate 
vicinity; and concluded that the 
tide was out, for she could see 
the marks of high tides far 
above her head. 

Because of the fog, she could 
not see far either to the right or 
to the left or above her. To most, 
such a situation would have 
been appalling ; but the people of 
Kali are cliff dwellers. And 0-aa, 
being a Kalian, had spent all of 
her life scaling cliffs. She had 
found that there are few cliffs 
that offer no footholds. This is 
especially true of cliffs the faces 
of which support vegetation, and 
this cliff was clothed in green. 

0-aa wished that the fog 
would go away before the tide 
came in. She would have liked to 
examine the cliff more carefully 
before starting the ascent. She 
could no longer hear voices 
aboard the John Tyler. 0-aa was 
alone in a strange world that 
contained no other living thing. 
A tiny little world encompassed 
by fog. 

A wave rolled in and lapped 
her ankles, 0-aa looked down. 
The tide was coming in. Some- 
thing else was coming in, also. 
A huge reptile with formidable 
jaws was swimming toward her, 


and it was eyeing her quite as 
hungrily as had Ah-gilak. It was 
a nameless thing to 0-aa, this 
forty foot monster. It would 
have advantaged little 0-aa noth- 
ing to have known that this crea- 
ture that was intent on reaching 
up and dragging her down into 
the sea was Tylosaurus, one of 
the rulers of the Cretaceous seas 
of the outer crust, eons ago. 

Ill 

A H-GILAK had seen the green 
cliff loom close alongside the 
John Tyler at the same moment 
as had 0-aa, but it connoted 
something very different to the 
ancient skipper than to 0-aa. To 
the one it meant disaster, to the 
other escape. And each reacted 
in his own way. Ah-gilak 
screamed orders and 0-aa dived 
overboard. 

With the lightly freshening 
breeze, the ship hauled away 
from danger, at least from the 
imminent threat of that particu- 
lar cliff. But who knew what lay 
just ahead in the fog? 

Again the wind died, the sails 
hung limp, the fog closed in 
tighter than before. The tide and 
a strong current bore the help- 
less ship on. But where? Abner 
Perry’s crude compass did 180s 
and 360s, as the current and the 
tide turned the John Tyler slowly 
this way and that. 

^‘She ain’t nothin’ but a dod- 
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burned derelict,” groaned Ah- 
gilak, “jest driftin’ around. It all 
comes from shippin’ a woman, 
dod-burn ’em. If we’re driftin’ to 
sea, we’re all right. If we’re 
driftin’ t’other way, she’ll go 
ashore. Gad an’ Gabriel! I’d 
ruther pitch a whole slew o’ 
women overboard than lose a 
sweet ship like the John Tyler.” 

“Shut up!” said Ja. “You talk 
too much. Listen!” 

With a palm, Ah-gilak cupped 
an ear. “I don t hear nuthin’,” 
he said. 

“You’re deaf, old man,” said 
Ja. 

“I can hear as good as the 
next feller, as the feller said,” 
remonstrated Ah-gilak. 

“Then you can hear the surf 
that I hear,” said Ja. 

“Surf?” screamed Ah-gilak. 
“Where? How far?” 

“There,” said Ja, pointing. 
“And close.” 

* * » 

The Lo-har was fogbound. She 
had been cruising northeast after 
a futile search in the other di- 
rection. Hodon was loath to give 
up and admit that 0-aa was 
hopelessly lost to him. Dian the 
Beautiful was apathetic. She 
knew that David might have been 
borne almost anywhere by the 
balloon that had carried him in 
search of her, and that she stood 
as good a chance of finding him 
while searching for 0-aa as in 
any other way. But she was re- 
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signed to the fact that she would 
never see him again; so she en- 
couraged Hodon to search for 
his 0-aa. 

Raj and the other Mezops were 
content just to sail. They loved 
the sea. Gamba, the Xexot, who 
had been a king, did not love the 
sea. It frightened him, but then 
Gamba was afraid of many 
things. He was not of the stuff 
of which kings are supposed to 
be made. And he was always 
whining and finding fault. Ho- 
don would long since have 
pitched him overboard had not 
Dian interceded in his behalf. 

“How many more sleeps be- 
fore we reach your country?” he 
asked Dian. 

“Many,” she replied. 

“I have already lost count of 
the number of times I have slept 
since I came aboard this thing 
you call a ship. We should be 
close to your country by now. 
The world is not so large that 
one can travel for so many sleeps 
without seeing it all.” 

“Pellucidar is very large,” 
said Dian. “You might travel 
many thousands of sleeps and 
yet see but little of it. Further- 
more, we have not been travel- 
ling toward Sari.” 

“What ?” shrieked Gamba. 
“Not travelling toward your 
country ?” 

“Hodon has been searching 
for his mate.” 

“He did not find her,” said 
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Gamba; “so I suppose that we 
are now travelling toward Sari.” 

“No,” said Dian. “We are get- 
ting farther and farther from 
Sari, at least by water.” 

“Make him turn around, and 
sail toward Sari,” demanded 
Gamba. “I, Gamba the King, do 
not like the ocean nor the ship.” 

Dian smiled. “King of what?” 
she asked. 

“I shall probably be king of 
Sari when we get there,” said 
Gamba. 

“Well, take my advice and 
don’t tell Ghak the Hairy One,” 
said Dian. 

“Why not? Who is the Ghak 
the Hairy One?” 

“He is king of Sari,” ex- 
plained Dian, “and he is a very 
large person and very fierce 
when he is crossed.*’ 

“I am not afraid of him,” said 
Gamba. 

Again Dian smiled. 

• « * 

O -AA did not scream as the 
great jaws of the reptile 
opened wide to seize her, nor did 
she faint. Had our foremothers 
of the stone age wasted time 
screaming and fainting, when 
danger threatened, the human 
race would haVe died a-borning. 
And perhaps the world would 
have been a better, kinder place 
to live for all the other animals 
who do not constantly make war 
upon one another as do men. 
Like a human fly, 0-aa scram- 


bled up the face of the cliff a few 
feet; then she looked back and 
made a face at Tylosaurus, after 
which she considered carefully 
her new position. Because of the 
fog, she could see but a few 
yards in any direction. How high 
the cliff she could not know. The 
greenery which covered it con- 
sisted of lichen and stout liana- 
like vines which depended from 
above. As there was no earth on 
this vertical rock in which plant 
life might take root, it was ob- 
vious to 0-aa that the lianas 
were rooted in earth at the top 
of the cliff. She examined them 
carefully. Not only were they, in 
themselves, tough and sturdy; 
but the aerial tendrils with 
which the vines clung to the face 
of the cliff added still greater 
strength and permanency. Mak- 
ing use of this natural ladder, 
0-aa ascended. 

Some fifty feet above the sur- 
face of the sea she came to the 
mouth of a large cave from 
which emanated a foul stench — 
the stink of putrid carrion — and 
as she drew herself up and 
peered over the sill of the open- 
ing, three hissing, screaming lit- 
tle horrors rushed forward to 
attack her. O-aa recognized them 
as the young of the thipdar. Pa- 
leonthologists would have classi- 
fied them as pterodactyls of the 
Lias, but they would have been 
surprised at the enormous size 
to which these flying reptiles 
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grow in the Inner World. A wing 
span of twenty feet is only av« 
erage. They are one of the most 
dreaded of Pellucidars many vo- 
racious carnivores. 

The three that attacked 0-aa 
were about the size of turkeys, 
and they came for her with dis- 
tended jaws. Clinging to her 
support with one hand, 0-aa 
whipped out her knife, and be- 
headed the leader of the attack. 
But the others came on, their lit- 
tle brains, reacting only to the 
urge of hunger, had no room for 
fear. 

The girl would gladly have re- 
treated, but the insensate little 
terrors gave her no respite. 
Squawking and hissing, they 
hurled themselves upon her. She 
struck a terrific blow at one of 
them, and missed. The momen- 
tum of the blow carried her blade 
against the vine to which she 
clung, severing it just above her 
left hand ; and 0-aa toppled 
backward. « 

Fifty feet below her lay the 
ocean and, perhaps, Tylosautus 
and Death. We, whose reactions 
have been slowed down by gen- 
erations of civilization and soft, 
protected living, would doubt- 
less have fallen to the ocean and, 
perhaps, Tylosaurus and Death. 
But not 0-aa. Simultaneously, 
she transferred the knife to her 
mouth, dropped the severed vine 
and grabbed for new support 
with both hands. She found it 


and held. “Whe-e-oo!” breathed 
0-aa. 

It had been a close call. She 
started up again, but this time 
she detoured around the cave of 
the thipdars. She had much to be 
thankful for, including the fog. 
No adult thipdar had been in 
the cave, nor need she fear the 
return of one as long as the fog 
held. 

A hundred feet above the sea 
she found the summit of the ver- 
tical cliff. From here, the moun- 
tain sloped upward at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. Easy 
going for 0-aa this. Practically 
level ground. There were trees. 
They kept looming up out of the 
fog as she advanced. Trees are 
beloved of Pellucidarians. Be- 
neath their branches one, finds 
sanctuary from flying reptiles. 
Among their branches, sanctu- ' 
ary from the great earth bound 
carnivores. 

Now that she had found trees, 
0-aa had no further need of fog. 
She wished that it would lift. 
She was getting as sick of the 
fog as she had been of the sea. 
But she knew that the fog was 
better than the sea. It would go 
away some time. The sea, never. 

She climbed upward, alert, lis- 
tening, sniffing the air. And 
presently she emerged from the 
fog into the bright sunlight of 
Pelucidar’s eternal noon. The 
scene was beautiful. The moun- 
tain continued to rise gently to- 
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ward its peak. Splendid trees 
dotted its slope. Green grass 
grew lush, starred with many 
flowers; and below her, shining 
bright in the sun, the fog rolled, 
a silent, silver sea. 

By the time she reached the 
summit, the fog had disappeared 
as miraculously as it had come. 
0-aa looked in all directions, and 
her heart sank. In all directions 
she saw water. This single 
mountain rose from the depths 
of the ocean to form a small is- 
land. A mile away, she could see 
the mainland. But that mile of 
water seemed to the little cave 
girl of the mountains as effectual 
a barrier to escape as would a 
hundred miles of turbulent sea. 

And then 0-aa saw something 
else — something that sent her 
heart into a real nose dive. 
Sneaking toward her was a ja- 
lok, the fierce wild dog of Pellu- 
cidar. And there was no tree, 
nearby. 

IV 

T he John Tyler went ashore 
and the surf pounded h» 
against the rocks. Ah-gilak 
burst into tears as he envisioned 
the breaking up of his beloved 
clipper ship. Then he cursed fate 
and the fog and the calm, but 
especially he cursed 0-aa. 

“Shut up, old man!” com- 
manded Ja. He gave orders that 
the boats be lowered on the off- 
shore side of the ship. The pow- 


erful Mezops manned them and 
held them from the ship’s side 
with their spears as the rollers 
came in. 

Ja and Jav and Ko checked off 
the men to see that all were pres- 
ent. “Where is the girl?” asked 
Ja. No one had seen her, and Ja 
sent men to search the ship for 
her. They returned to report 
that she was not on board, and 
Ja turned fierce eyes on Ah- 
gilak. 

“What did you do with her, 
old man?” demanded Ja. 

“I did nothing to her.” 

“You wanted to put her 
ashore. I think you threw her 
overboard.” 

“We do not need him any 
more,” said Jav. “I think we 
should kill him.” 

“No! No!” screamed Ah-gi- 
lak. “I did not throw the girl 
overboard. I do not know what 
became of her. Do not kill me. I 
am just a poor old man who 
would not harm any one.” 

“We all know that you are a 
liar,” said Ja, “so nothing you 
may say makes any difference. 
However, as no one saw you 
throw the girl overboard I shall 
give you the benefit of the doubt 
and not kill you. Instead, I shall 
leave you aboard the ship.” 

“But it will break up and I 
shall be drowned,” pleaded Ah- 
gilak. 

“That is your affair, not 
mine,” said Ja. So the Mezops 
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abandoned the wreck of the 
John Tyler, leaving Ah-gilak be- 
hind. 

The Mezops reached the sliore 
is safety and shortly after, the 
fog lifted. A strong wind sprang 
up, blowing from the land to- 
ward the sea. The Mezops saw 
the sails of the John Tyler fill. 

“The old man is in a bad way,” 
said Jav. 

“Look!” cried Ko. “The ship is 
moving out to sea.” 

“The tide came in and floated 
her,” said Ja. “Maybe we should 
not have abandoned her so soon. 
I do not like the land.” 

“Perhaps we could overhaul 
her in the boats,” suggested one. 

So they manned the boats and 
paddled after the John Tyler. 
Ah-gilak saw them coming and 
guessed their intention. Impelled 
by two urges — fear of the Me- 
zops and a desire for revenge — 
he took the wheel and steered a 
course that took full advantage 
of the wind; and the John Tyler 
picked up speed and showed a 
pretty pair of heels to the sweat- 
ing Mezops, who soon gave up 
the chase and started back to- 
ward shore. 

“The old son of a sithic!” ex- 
claimed Jav. The sithic is a toad- 
like reptile. 

« * * 

T he jalok is a big, shaggy 
hyaenodon, with a body as 
large as a leopard’s but with 
longer legs. Jaloks usually hunt 


in packs, and not even the larg- 
est and fiercest of animals is 
safe from attack. They are with- 
out fear, and they are always 
hungry. 0-aa knew all about ja- 
loks, and she wished that she 
was up a tree — literally. She cer- 
tainly was, figuratively. She 
was also behind the eight ball, 
but 0-aa knew nothing of eight 
balls. To be behind the eight ball 
and up a tree at the same time is 
very bad business. 

0-aa drew her knife and wait- 
ed. The jalok lay down and 
cradled his powerful jaws on his 
outstretched front legs, and eyed 
0-aa. This surprised the girl. 
She had expected the beast to 
rush her. The animal looked like 
a big, shaggy dog; but 0-aa was 
not deceived by appearances. 
She knew that sometimes jaloks 
were tamed, but they were never 
domesticated. This one was prob- 
ably not hungry, and was wait- 
ing until he was. 

I can’t stay here forever, jmt 
waiting to be eaten, thought 0- 
aa; so she started along slowly 
in the direction she had been go- 
ing. The jalok got up and fol- 
lowed her. 

Below her stretched a gentle 
declivity down to a narrow coast- 
al plain. A little stream, starting 
from some place at her left, 
wound down the mountainside. 
It was joined by other little 
streams to form a little river 
that meandered across the plain 
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down to the sea. It was all a 
scene of exquisite beauty — a lit- 
tle gem set in an azure sea. But 
for the moment it was all lost on 
0-aa as she glanced behind and 
saw the jalok following her. 

If I climb a tree, thought 0-aa, 
the jalok will lie down beneath it 
until I come down or fall out. 
0-aa knew her jaloks; so she 
kept on walking. 

She had descended about a 
half a mile when she heard a 
savage growl ahead and to her 
left. As she looked, a codon 
broke from the cover of some 
tall grass and charged her. 0-aa 
knew that she was lost, but she 
held her knife in readiness and 
awaited her end. Then something 
flashed by her. It was the jalok. 
He met the codon, a huge timber 
wolf, long extinct upon the outer 
crust, at the moment that it 
leaped for 0-aa. 

Then followed what bade fair 
to be a battle royal between 
these two savage, powerful 
beasts ; and 0-aa took advantage 
of their preoccupation to make 
good her escape. As she ran 
down the mountainside, the 
roars and growls of the battling 
beasts filled her ears. But not 
for long. Suddenly they stopped. 
0-aa glanced back, and again her 
heart sank. The jalok was com- 
ing toward her at a run. Behind 
him, she could see the still form 
of the codon lying where it had 
died. 


0 -AA stood still. The end was 
inevitable. She might as well 
face it now. The jalok stopped a 
few yards from her; then it 
moved toward her again wag- 
ging its tail! That has meant 
the same thing in the dog family 
from the Cretaceous age to the 
present day, on the outer crust 
or in the Inner World at the 
earth’s core. 

0-aa sheathed her knife and 
waited. The jalok came close and 
looked up into her face, and 0-aa 
placed a hand upon its head and 
scratched it behind an ear. The 
great beast licked her hand, and 
when 0-aa started down toward 
the sea again, it walked at her 
side, brushing against her. Not 
since she had lost Hodon had O- 
aa felt so safe. She tangled her 
fingers in the shaggy collar that 
ringed the jalok’s neck, as 
though she would never let him 
go again. 

Until this moment she had not 
realized how friendless and aldne 
she had been since she had said 
goodby to David and Abner Per- 
ry and Ghak. But now she had 
both a friend and a protector. 
0-aa was almost happy. 

As they neared the beach, the 
jalok moved toward the right; 
and 0-aa followed hiife He le^ 
her to a little cove. Here she saw 
an outrigger canoe drawn up on 
the beach .above high water. The 
jalok stopped beside it and 
looked up at her. In the canoe 
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were the weapons and the loin- 
cloth of a man. And in these 
things, 0-aa read a story. She 
could see by the general appear- 
ance of the articles in the canoe 
that they had lain untouched for 
some time. She knew that a man 
did not go naked and unarmed 
far from his weapons. And thus 
she reconstructed the story: A 
warrior had paddled from the 
mainland with his jalok to hunt, 
perhaps. He had gone into the 
sea to bathe, and had been seized 
and devoured by one of the in- 
numerable voracious creatures 
which swarm in the waters of 
the Korsar Az. Or perhaps a 
thiiKlar had swooped down and 
seized him. At any rate, she was 
confident that he had gone never 
to return; and she had fallen 
heir to his weapons, his canoe, 
and his jalok. But there re- 
mained a mile of terrifying wa- 
ter between herself and the 
mainland ! 

She looked across to the far- 
ther shore just in time to see the 
John Tyler put to sea. She could 
not know that the ship bore only 
Ah-gilak. The others, far down 
the coast, were too far away for 
her to see them. She looked at 
the canoe and out again across 
the water. The jalok lay at her 
feet. She ruffled his shaggy 
mane with a sandalled foot, and 
he looked up at her and bared 
his fangs in a canine gr — ter- 
rible fangs set in mighty jaws 


that could tear her to pieces in a 
moment. 

0-aa sat down on the ground 
beside the jalok and tried to plan 
for the future. What she was 
really trying to do was raise her 
courage to a point that would 
permit her to launch the canoe 
and paddle across that fearsome 
mile. Every time it reached the 
sticking point she would look out 
and see a terrible head or a dor- 
sal fin break the surface of the 
sea. Then her courage would do 
a nose dive. And when she real- 
ized that the wind was against 
her, she breathed a sigh of relief 
for so excellent an excuse to de- 
lay her departure. 

She examined the contents of 
the canoe more closely. She saw a 
stone head and a wooden shaft, a 
a tomahawk with a well shaped 
stone head and a wooden haft, a 
bow, a quiver of arrows, two 
paddles, a pole six or seven feet 
long, a woven fibre mat, and 
some cordage of braided grasses. 
These latter articles suggested 
something to 0-aa that would 
never have entered her head be- 
fore she began her adventures 
on that unfamiliar medium 
which rolled and tossed in illim- 
itable vastness to form the So jar 
Az and the Korsar Az. 0-aa had 
learned much that was no part 
of the education of a cave girl 
from Kali. 

She examined further and 
found a hole in a thwart and be- 
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neath it a corresponding recep- 
tacle in the bottom of the canoe. 
Now she knew what the pole was 
for and the fibre mat and the 
cordage. All she had to do, she 
decided, was wait for a favora- 
ble wind. That would be much 
better than paddling; and as she 
intended to wait for a strong 
wind, it would result in a much 
shorter passage, which would 
cut down the odds that were al- 
ways against the survival of any 
who put to sea in Pellucidar. 

Her doom postponed until the 
wind changed, 0-aa realized that 
she was hungry. She took the 
spear, the quiver of arrows, and 
the bow and set forth to hunt. 
The jalok accompanied her. 

V 

A H-GILAK lashed the wheel 
and went below to ascertain 
the damage that had resulted 
from the ship’s pounding on the 
rocks. He found her sound as a 
roach, for the Sarians had se- 
lected their lumber well and built 
well. 

Returning to the wheel, he 
took stock of his situation. It 
did not appear too rosy. Twenty 
or thirty men were required to 
man the John Tyler. Obviously, 
one little old man could not. 
With the wind he had now, he 
could hold on as long as there 
was ocean ahead. He might even 
maneuver the ship a little, for 


Ah-gilak had spent a lifetime 
under sail. But a storm would be 
his undoing. 

Without stars or moon, with a 
stationary sun, he could not navi- 
gate even had he had the neces- 
sary instruments and a depend- 
able chart, none of which he had. 
Nor could he have navigated the 
nameless strait could he have 
found it. Ah-gilak was in a bad 
way, and he knew it; so he. de- 
cided to beach the John Tyler at 
the earliest opportunity and take 
his chances on land. 

* « » 

0-aa followed the little river. 
She moved warily, taking ad- 
vantage of cover — ^trees, tall 
grasses, underbrush. She moved 
silently, as silently as the great 
beast at her side. Her left hand 
grasped her bow and several ar- 
rows, another arrow was fitted 
to the bow and drawn part way 
back, presenting an analogy to a 
loaded .45 with a full clip in the 
magazine and the safety off. 

Suddenly three horses broke 
cover from nearby underbrush, 
and in quick succession two ar- 
rows brought two of them down. 
0-aa rushed in and finished them 
with her knife, while the jalok 
pursued and dragged down the 
third. 

0-aa picked up the two horses 
she had shot and waited while 
the jalok devoured his kill; then 
they started back toward the ca- 
noe. The girl knew her prey as 
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orthopi ; but you would have rec- 
ognized them as Hyracotherii of 
the Lower Eocene, the early an- 
cestors of Seabiscuit and Whirl- 
away, little creatures about the 
size of foxes. 

The girl gave one of the or- 
topi to the jalok; then she made 
fire and cooked much of the oth- 
er for herself. Her hunger satis- 
fied, she lay down beneath a tree 
and slept. 

When she awoke, she looked 
around for the jalok; but he was 
nowhere to be seen. 0-aa was 
swept by a wave of loneliness. 
She had been heartened by the 
promise of companionship and 
protection which the savage 
beast had offered. Suddenly the 
future looked very black. In her 
fit of despondency, the shore of 
the mainland seemed to have re- 
ceded ; and she peopled the world 
with terrifying menaces, which 
was wholly super flous, as Na- 
ture had already attended to 
that. 

She gave herself up to self- 
pity for only a short time; then 
she lifted her chin and braced 
her shoulders and was the self- 
sufficient cave girl of Kali once 
more. She looked out across the 
water, and realized that the wind 
had changed while she slept and 
was blowing strongly toward the 
mainland. 

Going to the canoe, she 
stepped the mast and rigged the 
sail to the best of her ability, 


which was hot mean; for 0-aa 
was a highly intelligent young 
person, observant and with a re- 
tentive memory. She tugged on 
the canoe and found that she 
could move it, but before she 
dragged it into the sea she de- 
cided to look around once more 
for the jalok. 

She was glad that she had, for 
she saw him coming down to- 
ward her carrying something on 
his back. When he was closer, 
she saw that it was the carcass 
of a small deer which he had 
thrown across his shoulders, still 
holding to it with his jaws — car- 
rying it as the African lion has 
been known to carry its prey. 

He came up to her, wagging 
his tail, and laid his kill at her 
feet. 0-aa was so glad to see him 
that she dropped to her knees 
and put both arms around his 
shaggy collar and hugged him. 
Doubtless, this was something 
new in the jalok’s life; but he 
seemed to understand and like 
it, for he bared his fangs in a 
grin and licked the girl’s face. 

Now 0-aa was faced with a 
problem. If she waited to cook 
some of the deer and eat, the 
wind might change. On the other 
hand she couldn’t bear to aban- 
don so much good meat. The al- 
ternative was to take it with her, 
but would the jalok let her take 
the carcass away from him? 
She determined to experiment. 
Seizing the deer, she started to 
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drag it down toward the water’s 
edge. The jalok watched her; 
then, apparently getting the 
idea, he took hold of it and helped 
her. 0-aa realized what she had 
become almost convinced of, that 
here was a well trained hunting 
animal that had worked with 
and for his dead master. 

Having deposited the deer on 
the beach, 0-aa dragged the ca- 
noe down to the water. It taxed 
her strength, but at last she was 
rewarded by seeing it afloat. 
Then she carried the deer to it. 

She had no name for the jalok, 
and did not know how to call 
him to get into the canoe. She 
did not need to know. As she 
climbed over the gunwale, he 
leaped aboard and took his sta- 
tion in the bow. 

The stem of the canoe was 
still resting on the sandy bot- 
tom, but the sail had filled and 
was tugging to free it. A few 
vigorous shoves with a paddle 
freed the little craft, and 0-aa 
was pn her way across the 
frightful water. 

S TEERING with a paddle, 0-aa 
kept the nose of her craft 
pointed at a spot on the opposite 
shore and the wind always di- 
rectly astern. As the wind fresh- 
ened, the canoe fairly raced 
through the water. This was 
much better than paddling and 
much faster. 0-aa could imagine 
that this would be a delightful 


way to travel were it not for the 
innumerable horrors that infest- 
ed the ocean and the terrific 
storms which occasionally 
whipped it into fury. 

Constantly searching the sur- 
face of the sea for signs of dan- 
ger, the girl glanced back and 
saw the long neck and small head 
of a tandoraz, which, in Pelluci- 
darian, means mammoth of the 
sea. The reptile was following 
the canoe and gaining on it 
slowly. 0-aa well knew what was 
in that tiny brain. She also 
knew that the best that she 
could do with any of her weap- 
ons was to infuriate it. 

Had she known a god, she 
would have prayed to him for 
more wind ; but, knowing no 
god, she had to depend entirely 
on her own resources. Suddenly 
her eyes fell upon the deer. If 
she couldn’t destroy the tan- 
doraz, perhaps she might escape 
it if she could but delay it. 

The shore was not far away 
now, and the canoe was racing 
through the water almost as fast 
as the reptile was swimming; 
although 0-aa was none too sure 
that the creature was exerting 
itself anywhere near to the limit 
of its powers. Nor was it. 

With the steel knife that Da- 
vid had given her she ripped 
open the belly of the carcass and 
eviscerated it. Glancing back, 
she saw that the tandoraz was 
almost upon her. The cold, rep- 
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tilian eyes glared down upon her. 
The snake-like jaws gaped wide. 

Dragging the viscera to the 
stern of the canoe, she dropped 
it overboard directly in front of 
the -hissing creature. The next 
couple of seconds were an eter- 
nity. Would the thing take the 
bait? Would the stupid mind in 
its tiny brain be thus easily di- 
verted from the fixed idea that it 
had been following? 

The odor of fresh animal mat- 
ter and blood turned the scale in 
0-aa’s favor. The neck arched 
and the head struck viciously at 
the viscera. As the tandoraz 
, stopped to tear at this luscious 
tid-bit, the canoe drew away. 
The distance widened. The shore 
was quite close now, but there 
was a heavy surf pounding on a 
sandy beach. 

Q-aa had resumed the paddle 
and was steering once more. Her 
heart was filled with rejoicing. 
Her escape from death had been 
all too close, and by comparison 
the menace of the heavy surf 
seemed trivial. She looked back 
at the tandoraz, and her heart 
missed a beat. Evidently sensing 
that its prey was escaping, it 
was coming through the water 
at terrific speed in pursuit. 

0-aa glanced forward again. 
She was confident that the canoe 
would reach the surf before the 
tandoraz could overhaul it. But 
what then? She didn’t believe 
that the canoe could withstand 


what seemed to her the moun- 
tainous waves that broke upon 
the shore and rolled far up the 
beach. The reptile would be upon 
them as they were thrown into 
the water. It could not get them 
all. She could only hope that the 
thing would seize upon the car- 
cass of the deer rather than 
upon her or the jalok which still 
sat in the bow of the canoe all 
unconscious of the tragedy of 
the past few minutes. 

Again the “mammoth of the 
sea” loomed above her. The ca- 
noe was caught by a great roller 
and lifted high. 0-aa felt a sud- 
den surging rush as though the 
canoe, sentient of impending 
danger, sought to escape in a 
burst of speed. 

Riding high now, just over 
the crest of the roller, the out- 
rigger raced toward the beach 
like a frightened deer; and in a 
swirl of foamy water came to 
rest on the sand well out of 
reach of the tandoraz: 0-aa 
leaped out and held it from being 
drawn out again by the receding 
wave, and with the next she 
dragged it well up to safety. 
Then she threw herself down on 
the sand, exhausted. 

The jalok came and sat dovra 
beside her. She stoked its shaggy 
coat. “We made it,” she said. “I 
didn’t think we would.” The ja- 
lok said nothing. At least not in 
words. He put a great paw on 
her and licked her ear. “I shall 
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have to give you a name,” said 
0-aa. “Let me see. Ah, I have it I 
Rahna. That is a good name for 
you, Rahna.” Rahna means kill- 
er. 

VI 

O -AA sat up and took stock of 
her situation. Beyond the 
sandy beach the ground rose 
slowly to a low ridge four or five 
hundred yards inland. Beyond 
the ridge were rolling hills, up- 
curving in this horizonless 
world to blend with distant 
mountains which, in turn, blend- 
ed into the haze of distance. 

The ground between 0-aa and 
the ridge was carpeted with Ber- 
muda grass and stunted shrubs, 
with here and there a windblown 
tree. The trees reminded 0-aa 
that she was courting death to 
lie here thus in the open, an' in- 
vitation to the first winged rep- 
tile that might discover her. 

She arose and returned to the 
canoe, where she threw the car- 
cass of the deer across one 
shoulder and gathered up her 
weapons. Then she looked down 
at the jalok and said, “Come, 
Rahna!” and walked to the near- 
est tree. 

A man coming down out of 
the rolling hills paused at the 
edge of the low ridge which 0-aa 
had seen a few hundred yards in- 
land. At the man’s side was a ja- 
lok. The man was naked but for 


a G-string. He carried a stone 
tipped spear, a stone knife, a 
bow and arrows. When he saw 
the girl, he dropped to the 
ground, where he was hidden by 
low bushes. He spoke to the ja- 
lok, and it lay down beside him. 

The man noted the canoe 
pulled up on the beach. He noted 
the jalok which accompanied the 
grirl. He saw the carcass of the 
deer. At first he had thought the 
girl a man, but closer inspection 
revealed that he had been mis- 
taken. He was also mystified, for 
he knew that here there should 
be no girl with a jalok and a ca- 
noe. This was the man’s country, 
and the men of the stone age 
knew all that went on in their 
own little neck-of -the- woods. 

0-aa cut a generous hindquar- 
ter from the carcass and gave it 
to Rahna, She used the toma- 
hawk and her steel knife. Then 
she gathered dry grasses and 
bits of dead wood, made fire, 
and cooked her own meal. 0-aa, 
a slender little blonde, tore at 
the meat with firm, white teeth; 
and devoured enough for a cou- 
ple of farm hands. Pellucidari- 
ans store up energy through 
food, for oftentimes they may 
have to go for long periods with- 
out food. Similarly, they store 
up rest by long sleeps. 

Having stored up all the en- 
ergy she could hold, 0-aa lay 
down to store up rest. She was 
awakened by the growling of 
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Rahna. He was standing beside 
her, his hair bristling along his 
spine. 

0-aa saw a man approaching. 
A jalok paced at his side. The 
girl seizied her bow and arrows 
and stood up. Both jaloks were 
growling now. 0-aa fitted an ar- 
row to her bow. “Go away !“ she 
said. 

“I am not going to hurt you,” 
said the man, who had seen that 
0-aa was very lovely and very 
desirable. 

“I could have told you that 
myself,” replied the girl. “If you 
tried to, I could kill you. Rahna 
could kill you. My mate, my fa- 
ther, or my seven brothers could 
kill you.” It had occurred to 0-aa 
that possibly thirteen brothers 
were too many to sound plausi- 
ble. 

The man grinned and sat 
down. “Who are you?” he asked. 

“I am 0-aa, daughter of Oose, 
King of Kali. My mate is Hodon 
the Fleet One. My seven broth- 
ers are very large, fierce men. 
My three sisters are the most 
beautiful women in Pellucidar, 
and I am more beautiful than 
they.” 

The man continued to grin. “I 
never heard of Kali,” he said. 
“Where is it?” 

“There,” said 0-aa, pointing. 
“You must be a very ignorant 
person,” she added, “for Kali is 
the largest country in the world. 
It requires the caves of a whole 


mountain range to house her 
warriors who are as many as 
the grasses that you can see as 
far as you can see.” 

“You are very beautiful,” said 
the man, “but you are a great 
liar. If you were not so beauti- 
ful, I would beat you for lying 
so much. Maybe I shall any- 
way.” 

“Try it,” challenged 0-aa. “I 
have not killed anyone since I 
last slept.” 

“Ah,” said the man, “so that 
is it? You killed my brother.” 

“I did not kill your brother. 
I never saw your brother.” 

“Then how did you get his ca- 
noe, his jalok, and his weapons? 
I recognize them all.” 

It was then that 0-aa realized 
that she had lied a little too 
mufeh for her own health; so she 
decided to tell the truth. “I will 
tell you,” she said. 

“And see that you tell the 
truth,” said the man. 

"Y’OU see that mountain that 
sticks up out of the sea?” 
she asked, pointing at the is- 
land. The man nodded. “I leaped 
into the sea,” continued 0-aa, 
“on the other side of that moun- 
tain from a big canoe to escape 
an old man whose name is not 
Dolly Dorcas. Then I crossed to 
this side of the mountain where 
I saw Rahna.” 

“His name is not Rahna,” said 
the man. 
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“Maybe it wasn’t, but it is 
now. And don’t interrupt me any 
more. Rahna saved me from a 
codon, and we became friends. 
We came down to the edge of the 
water and found a canoe with 
these weapons and a man’s loin- 
cloth in it. If it was your broth- 
er’s canoe, I think he must have 
gone in the water and been eaten 
by a tandoraz, or possibly a 
thipdar flew down and got him. 
I did not kill your brother. How 
could I have killed a warrior 
when I was armed only with a 
knife? As you can see, all my 
other weapons are those I found 
in the canoe.” 

The man thought this over. “I 
believe that you are telling the 
truth at last,” he said ; “because, 
had you killed my brother, his 
jalok would have killed you.” 

“Now will you go away and 
leave me alone?” demanded 0-aa. 

“Then what will you do?” 

“I shall return to Kali.” 

“Do you know how far it is to 
Kali?” 

“No. Kali is not far from the 
shore of the Lural Az. Do you 
know how far it is to the Lural 
Az?” 

“I never heard of the Lural 
Az,” said the man. 

“You are a very ignorant per- 
son,” said O-aa. 

“Not as ignorant as you, if 
you think you can reach Kali by 
going in the direction you point- 
ed. In that direction there is a 


range of mountains that you 
cannot cross.” 

“I can go around it,” said 
CKaa. 

“You are a very brave girl,” 
said the man. “Let us be friends. 
Come with me to my village. 
Perhaps we can help you on your 
way to Kali. At least, warriors 
can go with you as far as the 
mountains, beyond which none 
of our people have ever gone.” 

“How do I know that you will 
not harm me?” asked O-aa. 

The man threw down all his 
weapons and came toward her 
with his hands raised. Then she 
knew that he would not harm 
her. “We will be friends,” she 
said. “What is your name?” 

“I am Utan of the tribe of 
Zurts.” He turned and spoke to 
his jalbk, saying, “padang.” 
“Tell your jalok that we are 
friends,” he said to O-aa. 

“Padang, Rahna,” said O-aa. 
Padang is Pellucidarian for 
friend or friends. 

The two jaloks approached one 
another a little stiff-legged, but 
when they had sniffed about 
each other, they relaxed and 
wagged their tails, for they had 
been raised together in the vil- 
lage of the Zurts. But there was 
no playful bouncing, as there 
might have been between domes- 
ticated dogs. These were savage 
wild beasts with all the majesty 
and dignity that is inherent in 
their kind. Adult wild beasts 
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have far more dignity than man. 
When people say in disgust that 
a person acts like a beast, they 
really mean that he acts like a 
man. 

“You can handle a paddle?” 
Utan asked 0-aa. 

“I have paddled all over the 
seas of Pellucidar,” said 0-aa. 

“There you go again! Well, I 
suppose that I shall have to get 
used to it. Anyv(ray, you can help 
me paddle my brother’s canoe to 
a safe place.” 

“It is my canoe,” said 0-aa. 

Utan grinned. “And I suppose 
that you are going to paddle it 
across the mountains to Kali?” 

“I could if I wanted to,” said 
0-aa. 

“The better I know you,” said 
Utan, “the less I doubt it. If 
there are other girls like you in 
Kali, I think I shall go with you 
and take one of them for my 
mate.” 

“They wouldn’t have you,” 
said 0-aa. “You are too short. 
You can’t be much more than six 
feet tall. All our men are seven 
feet — except those who are eight 
feet.” 

“Come on, little liar,” said 
Utan, “and we will get the ca- 
noe.” 

Together they dragged the 
outrigger into the water. 0-aa 
climbed into the bow, the two 
jaloks leaped in, and just at the 
right moment Utan gave the 
craft a shove and jumped in. 


“Paddle now!” he said, “And 
paddle hard.” 

The canoe rose to the crest of 
a roller and slid down the other 
side. The two paddled furiously 
until they were beyond the heavy 
rollers; then they paralleled the 
shore until they came to the 
mouth of a small river, up which 
Utan turned. 

It was a pretty little river ov- 
erhung by trees and full of croc- 
odiles. They paddled up it for 
about a mile until they came to 
rapids. Here, Utan turned in to 
the bank on their right; and to- 
gether they dragged the canoe 
up among the lush verdure, 
where it was well hidden. 

“Your canoe will be quite safe 
here,” said Utan, “until you are 
ready to paddle it over the moun- 
tains to Kali. Now we will go to 
my village.” 

VII 

H ODON, Raj, Dian, and Gam- 
ba were standing on the 
quarterdeck of the Lo-har; and, 
as always, Hodon was searching 
the surface of the sea for the lit- 
tle speck that, in his heart of 
hearts, he knew he would never 
see — the little speck that would 
be the Sari in which 0-aa had 
been carried away by winds and 
currents on the So jar Az and, 
doubtless, through the nameless 
strait into the Korsar Az. The 
little lateen rigged Lo-har had 
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been beset by fog and calm, but 
now the weather had cleared and 
a fair wind filled the single sail. 

Hodon shook his head sadly. 
“I am afraid it is hopeless, 
Dian,” he said. Dian the Beau- 
tiful nodded in acquiescence. 

“My men are becoming rest- 
less,” said Raj. “They have been 
away from home for many, many 
sleeps. They want to get back to 
their women.” 

“All right,” said Hodon. 
“Turn back for Sari.” 

As the little ship came about, 
Gamba pointed. “What is that?” 
he asked. 

They all looked. In the haze of . 
the distance there was a white 
speck on the surface of the sea. 
“It is a sail,” said Raj. 

“0-aa!” exclaimed Hodon. 

The wind was blowing directly 
from the direction in which the 
sail lay; so the Lo-har had to 
tack first one way and then an- 
other. But it was soon apparent 
that the strange ship was sail- 
ing before the wind directly to- 
ward them, and so the distance 
between was constantly growing 
shorter. 

“That is not the Sari,” said 
Raj. “That is a big ship with 
more sail than I have ever seen 
before.” 

“It must be a Korsar,” said 
Dian. “If it is, we are lost.” 

“We have cannon,” said Ho- 
don, “and men to fight them.” 

“Turn around,” said Gamba, 


“and go the other way. Maybe 
they have not seen us.” 

“You always want to. run 
away,” said Dian, contemptu- 
ously. “We shall hold our course 
and fight them.” 

“Turn around !” screamed 
Gamba. “It is a command! I am 
king I” 

“Shut up!” said Raj. “Mezops 
do not run away.”' 

“Nor Sarians,” said Dian. 

* « * 

The village of the Zurts, to 
which Utan lead 0-aa, lay in a 
lovely valley through which a lit- 
tle river wandered. It was not a 
village of caves such as 0-aa was 
accustomed to in Kali. The 
houses here were of bamboo 
thatched with grass, and they 
stood on posts some ten feet 
above the ground. Crude ladders 
led up to their doorways. 

There were many of these 
houses; and in the doorways, or 
on the ground below them, were 
many warriors and women and 
children and almost as many ja- 
loks as there were people. 

As Utan and 0-aa approached, 
the jaloks of the village froze 
into immobility, the hair along 
their backbones, erect. Utan 
shouted, “Padang!” And when 
they recognized him, some of the 
warriors shouted, “Padang!” 
Then the jaloks relaxed, and 
Utan and 0-aa entered the vil- 
lage in safety; but there had to 
be much sniffing and smelling on 
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the part of the jaloks before an 
entente cordiale was established. 

Warriors and women gathered 
around Utan and 0-aa, asking 
many questions. 0-aa was a curi- 
osity here, for she was very 
blonde, while the Zurts had hair 
of raven black. They had never 
seen a blonde before. 

Utan told them all that he 
knew about 0-aa, and asked Jalu 
the chief if she might remain in 
the village. “She is from a coun- 
try called Kali which lies the 
other side of the Terrible Moun- 
tains. She is going to try to 
cross them, and from what I 
have seen of her she will cross 
them if any one can.” 

“No one can,” said Jalu, “and 
she may remain — for thirty 
sleeps,” he added. “If one of our 
warriors has taken her for a 
mate in the mean time, she may 
remain always.” 

“None of your warriors will 
take me for a mate,” said 0-aa, 
“and I will leave long before I 
have slept thirty times.” 

“What makes you think none 
of my warriors will take you for 
a mate?” demanded Jalu. 

“Because I wouldn’t have one 
of them.” 

Jalu laughed. “If a warrior 
wanted you he would not ask 
you. He would take you.” 

It was 0-aa’s turn to laugh. 
“He would get a knife in his 
belly,” she said. “I have killed 
many men. Furthermore, I have 


a mate. If I am hamed, he 
would come and my eleven broth- 
ers and my father, the king ; and 
they would kill you all. They are 
very fierce men. They are nine 
feet tall. My mate is Hodon the 
Fleet One. He is a Sarian. The 
Sarians are very fierce people. 
But if you are kind to me, no 
harm will befall you. While I am 
here, Rahna and I will hunt for 
you. I am a wonderful hunter. 
I am probably the best hunter in 
all Pellucidar.” 

“I think you are probably the 
best liar,” said Jalu. “Who is 
Rahna?” 

“My jalok,” said 0-aa, laying 
her hand on the head of the beast 
standing beside her. 

“Women do not hunt, nor do 
they have jaloks,” said Jalu. 

“I do,” said 0-aa. 

A half smile curved the lip of 
Jalu. He found himself admir- 
ing this yellow haired stranger 
girl. She had courage, and that 
was a quality that Jalu the chief 
understood and admired. He had 
never seen so much of it in a 
woman before. 

A warrior stepped forward. 
“I will take her as my mate,” he 
said, “and teach her a woman’s 
place. What she needs is a beat- 
ing.” 

0-aa’s lip curved in scorn. 
“Try it, bowlegs,” she said. 

The warrior fiushed, for he 
was very bowlegged and was 
sensitive about it. He took an- 
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other step toward 0-aa threaten- 
ing. 

“Stop, Zurk!” commanded Ja- 
lu. “The girl may remain here 
for thirty sleeps without mat- 
ing. If she stays longer, you may 
take her — if you can. But I 
think she will kill you.” 

Zurk stood glaring at 0-aa. 
“When you are mine,” he 
snarled, “the first thing I will do 
is beat you to death.” 

Jalu turned to one of the wom- 
en. “Hala,” he directed, “show 
this woman a house in which she 
may sleep.” 

“Come,” said Hala to 0-aa. 

She took her to a house at the 
far end of the village. “No one 
lives here now,” she said. “The 
man and the woman who lived 
here were killed by a tarag not 
long ago.” 

0-aa looked at the ladder and 
up at the doorway. “How can 
my jalok get up there?” she 
asked. 

Hala looked at her in surprise. 
“Jaloks do not come into the 
houses,” she explained. “They 
lie at the foot of the ladders to 
warn their owners of danger 
and to protect them. Did you not 
know this?” 

“We do not have tame jaloks 
in my country,” said 0-aa. 

“You are lucky that you have 
one here, now that you have 
made an enemy of Zurk. He is a 
bad man; not at all like Jula, his 
father.” 


So, thought 0-aa, I have made 
an enemy of the chief’s son. She 
shrugged her square little shoul- 
ders. 

« « » 

Ah-gilak had bowled along in 
a southwesterly direction for 
some time before a good wind. 
Then the wind died. Ah-gilak 
cursed. He cursed many things, 
but principally he cursed 0-aa, 
who had brought all his misfor- 
tunes upon him, according to his 
superstition. 

When the wind sprang up 
again, it blew in the opposite di- 
rection from that in which it 
had been blowing before the 
calm. Ah-glak danced up and 
down in rage. But he could do 
nothing about it. He could sail 
in only one way, and that was 
with the wind. So he sailed back 
in a northeasterly direction. He 
lashed the wheel and •went below 
to eat and sleep. ' 

VIII 

A S the Lo-har and John Tyler 
approached one another, the 
former made no effort to avoid 
the larger ship. Her guns were 
loaded and manned, and she was 
prepared to fight. 

It was Raj who first noticed 
something peculiar about the 
strange ship. “There is no one on 
deck,” he said. “There is no one 
at the wheel. She is a fine ship,” 
he added half to himself. Then 
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an idea popped into his head. 
“Let’s capture her,’’ he said. 

“No! No!’’ cried Gamba. 
“They haven’t seen us. Sail away 
as fast as you can.’’ 

“Can you bring the Lo-har 
alongside her?’’ asked Dian. 

“Yes,’’ said Jav. He sum- 
moned his men from below and 
gave them their orders. 

The Lo-har came about ahead 
of the John Tyler which was 
making far better headway than 
the smaller vessel. As the John 
Tyler overhauled her, Jav drew 
in closer to the other ship. As 
their sides touched, the agile 
Mezops swarmed aboard the 
John Tyler with lines and made 
the Lo-har fast to her. 

The impact of the two ships as 
they came together awoke Ah- 
gilak. “Dod-burn it! what now?’’ 
he cried, as he scrambled up the 
ladder to the main deck. “Tarna- 
tion!’’ he exclaimed as he saw a 
score of Mezops facing him. 
“I’ve gone plumb looney after 
all.’’ He shut his eyes and turned 
his head away. Then he peeked 
from a corner of one eye. The 
copper colored men were still 
there. 

“It’s the little Ah-gilak,’’ said 
one of the Mezops. “He eats peo-, 
pie.’’ 

Now Ah-gilak saw more peo- 
ple coming over the side of his 
ship, and saw the sail of the lit- 
tle Lo-har. He saw Raj and Ho- 
don and a beautiful girl whom 


he had never seen before. With 
them was a yellow man. But 
now Ahgilak realized what had 
happened and the great good 
luck that had overtaken him at 
the very moment when there 
seemed not a ray of hope in all 
the future. 

“Gad and Gabriel!” he ex- 
claimed. “It never rains but 
they’s a silver lining, as the fel- 
ler said. Now I got a crew. Now 
we can get the hell out o’ this 
here Korsar Az an’ back to 
Sari.” 

“Who else is aboard?” asked 
Hodon. 

“Not a livin’ soul but me.” He 
thought quickly and decided that 
perhaps he had better not tell all 
the truth. “You see we had a lit- 
tle bad luck — run ashore in a 
storm. When the crew aban- 
doned ship, I guess they plumb 
forgot me; and before I could 
get ashore, the wind changed 
and the tide came in, an', by all 
tarnation, the first thing I knew 
I was a-sailin’ off all by my- 
self.” 

“Who else was aboard?” in- 
sisted Hodon. 

“Well, they was Ja, and Jav, 
and Ko, an’ a bunch of other 
Mezops. They was the ones that 
abandoned ship. But before that 
0-aa got a yen to go ashore — ” 

“O-aa?” cried Hodon. “She 
was aboard this ship? Where is 
she?” 

“I was just a-tellin’ you. She 
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got a yen to go ashore, and 
jumped overboard.” 

“Jumped overboard?” Ho- 
don’s voice rang with incredul- 
ity. “I think you are lying, old 
man,” he said. 

“Cross my heart, hope to die,” 
said Ah-gilak. 

“How did she get aboard this 
ship?” continued Hodon. 

“Why, we picked her up out of 
a canoe in the nameless strait; 
and she told us where David was, 
an’ we went back an’ rescued 
him.” 

“David?” exclaimed Dian. 
“Where is he?” 

“Well, before the John Tyler 
went ashore, David an’ Abner 
Perry an’ Ghak an’ all his Sarian 
warriors decided they could get 
back to Sari quicker cross coun- 
try than they could by sailin’ 
back. Course they was plumb 
looney, but — ” 

“Where did they go ashore?” 
asked Dian. 

“Gad an’ Gabriel! How’d I 
know? They ain’t no charts, they 
ain’t no moon, they ain’t no stars, 
and the dang sun don’t never 
move ; so they ain’t no time. They 
might o’ went ashore twenty year 
ago, fer all a body can tell.” 

“Would you recognize the 
coast where they landed ?” 

“I might an’ I might not. 
Reckon as how I could though.” 

“Could you recognize the spot 
where 0-aa jumped overboard?” 
asked Hodon. 


“Reckon not. Never seed it. 
She jumped over in a fog.” 

“Haven’t you any idea?” 

“Well, now maybe.” Ah-gilak 
being certain that 0-aa had 
drowned or been eaten by one of 
the reptiles that swarm the Kor- 
sar Az, felt that it would be safe 
to give what information he 
could. “As a matter of fact,” he 
continued, “ ’t warn’t far from 
where the John Tyler went 
ashore.” 

“And you would recognize that 
spot?” 

“I might an’ I might not. If I 
recalls correctly they was an is- 
land ’bout a mile off shore near 
where the John Tyler hit.” 

“Well, let’s get going,” said 
Hodon. 

‘Where?” demanded Ah-gilak. 

“Back along the coast to where 
0-aa ‘jumped overboard’ and to 
where David Innes went ashore.” 

“Now wait, young feller,” re- 
monstrated Ah-gilak. “Don’t you 
go forgettin’ that I’m skipper o’ 
this ship. It’s me as’ll give orders 
aboard this hooker.” 

H odon turned to Raj. “Have 
your men bring all the wa- 
ter, provisions, ammunition, and 
personal belongings from the Lo- 
har; then set her adrift.” 

Ah-gilak pointed a finger at 
Hodon. “Hold on there young 
feller—” 

“Shut up!” snapi>ed Hodon, 
and then to Raj : “You will cap- 
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tain the John Tyler, Raj.” 

“Gad an’ Gabriel!” screamed 
Ah-gilak. “I designed her, I 
named her, an’ I been skipper of 
her ever since she was launched. 
You can’t do this to me.” 

“I can, I have, and I’ll do more 
if you give me any trouble,” said 
Hodon. “I’ll throw you over- 
board, you old scoundrel.” 

Ah-gilak subsided and went 
away and sulked. He knew that 
Hodon’s was no idle threat. 
These men of the Stone Age held 
life lightly. He set his mind to 
the task of evolving a plan by 
which he could be revenged 
without incriminating himself. 
Ah-gilak had a shrewd Yankee 
mind unfettered by any moral 
principles or conscience. 

He leaned against the rail and 
glared at Hodon. Then his eyes 
wandered to Dian, and he glared 
at her. Another woman! Bad 
luck! And with this thought the 
beginnings of a plan commenced 
to take shape. It was not a wholly 
satisfactory and devastating 
plan, but it was better than noth- 
ing. And presently he was aided 
by a contingency which Hodon 
had not considered. 

With the useful cargo of the 
Lo-har transferred to the John 
Tyler and the former set adrift, 
Raj came to Hodon, a worried 
expression on his fine face. 

“This,” he said with a wave of 
a hand which embraced the John 
Tyler, “is such a ship as I and 


my men have never seen before. 
She is a mass of sails and ropes 
and spars, all unfamiliar to us. 
We cannot sail her.” 

For a moment Hodon was 
stunned. Being a landsman, such 
a possibility had never occurred 
to him. He looked astern at the 
little Lo-har, from which the 
larger ship was rapidly drawing 
away. Hodon realized that he 
had been a trifle precipitate. 
While there was yet time, per- 
haps it would be well to lower 
the boats and return to the Lo- 
har. The idea was mortifying. 

Then Raj made a suggestion. 
“The old man could teach us,” he 
said. “If he will,” he added with 
a note of doubt in his voice. 

“He will,” snapped Hodon, 
and strode over to Ah-gilak. Raj 
accompanied him. 

“Ah-gilak,” he said to the old 
man, “you will sail the ship, but 
Raj will still be captain. You 
will teach him and his men all 
that is necessary.” 

“So you are not going to throw 
me overboard?” said Ah-gilak 
with a sneer. 

“Not yet,” said Hodon, “but 
if you do not do as I have said 
and do it well, I will.” 

“You got your nerve, young 
feller, askin’ me, a Yankee skip- 
per, to serve as sailin’ master 
under this here gol-durned red 
Indian.” 

Neither Hodon nor Raj had the 
slightest idea what a red Indian 
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was, but from Ah-gilak’s tone of 
voice they were both sure that 
the copper colored Mezop had 
been insulted. 

“I’ll sail her fer ye,” continued 
Ah-gilak, “but as skipper.” 

“Come!” said Hodon to Raj. 
“We will throw him overboard.” 

As the two men seized him, 
Ah-gilak commenced to scream. 
“Don’t do it,” he cried. “I’ll navi- 
gate her under Raj. 'I was only 
foolin’. Can’t you take a joke?” 

So the woi'k of training Raj 
and his Mezops commenced at 
once. They were quick to learn, 
and Ah-gilak did a good job of 
training them; because his van- 
ity made it a pleasure to show 
off his superior knowledge. But 
he still nursed his plan for re- 
venge. His idea was to cause 
dissension, turning the copper 
colored Mezops against the white 
Hodon and Dian. Of course Ah- 
gilak had never heard of Com- 
munists, but he was nonetheless 
familiar with one of their tech- 
niques. As he worked with the 
Mezops, he sought to work on 
what he considered their ignor- 
ance and superstition to implant 
the idea that a woman on ship- 
board would be certain to bring 
bad luck and that Dian was only 
there because of Hodon. He also 
suggested to them that the latter 
felt superior to the Mezops be- 
cause of his color, that he looked 
down on them as inferior, and 


that it was not right that he 
should give orders to Raj. He 
nursed the idea that it would be 
well for them all should Dian and 
Hodon accidentally fall over- 
board. 

The Mezops were neither ig- 
norant nor superstitious, nor 
had they ever heard of race con- 
sciousness or racial discrimina- 
tion. They listened, but they 
were not impressed. They were 
only bored. Finally, one of them 
said to Ah-gilak, “Old man, you 
talk too much about matters 
which have nothing to do with 
sailing this ship. We will not 
throw Hodon the Fleet One over- 
board, neither will we throw 
Dian the Beautiful overboard. If 
we throw anyone overboard it 
will be you.” 

Ah-gilak subsided. 

IX 

A FTER 0-aa had slept, she 
came to the doorway of her 
house and looked around. The 
village seemed very quiet. There 
were only a few people in sight 
and they were at the far end of 
the village. She descended the 
ladder. Rahna, who had been ly- 
ing at the foot of it, stood up and 
wagged his tail. 0-aa scratched 
him between his ears. 

“I am hungry,” she said; “so 
you must be, too. We will hunt.” 

She bad brought her weapons. 
Those of the Stone Age who 
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would survive have their weap- 
ons always at hand. 

“Come, Rahna!” she said, and 
started up the valley away from 
the village. 

A man, standing in the door- 
way of a hut farther down the 
village street, saw them leave. It 
was Zurk, the son of Jalu the 
chief. When a turn in the little 
valley hid them from his sight, 
he started after them with his ja- 
lok. He was a heavy barreled 
man, short on his bowed legs; 
and he lurched from side to side 
a little as though one leg were 
shorter than the other. His face 
was coarse and brutal, with beet- 
ling brows overhanging close- 
set eyes. 

0-aa and Rahna moved silent- 
ly up the valley, searching for 
game. There was a high wind 
blowing from the direction of the 
sea, and presently the sun was 
obscured by black clouds. There 
was a flash of lightning followed 
by the deep roar of thunder. The 
wind rose to violence and rain 
commenced to fall. But none of 
these things appeased 0-aa’s 
hunger ; so she continued to 
hunt. 

The valley turned suddenly to 
the right, paralleling the coast; 
and it became narrower. Its walls 
were neither high nor steep at 
this point; so 0-aa ascended the 
right hand wall and came out 
upon a tree dotted mesa. Here 
there were tall grasses in which 


the smaller game might hide. 

And Zurk followed with his 
jalok. 0-aa's spoor in the light 
mud of the new fallen rain was 
easy to follow. When Zurk came 
out upon the mesa, 0-aa, who 
had been advancing very slowly, 
was not far ahead. So intent 
was she on her search for game 
that Zurk closed rapidly on her 
without attracting her attention 
or that of Rahna. The wind and 
the rain and the rumbling thun- 
der were all on the side of Zurk. 

Zurk’s plan was made. He 
would shoot the girl’s jalok; 
then she would be at his mercy. 
He closed up the distance be- 
tween them to make sure that he 
would not miss. He fitted an ar- 
row to his bow. He made no 
sound, but something made 0-aa 
look behind her just then. 

Her own bow was ready for 
the kill, for any game that she 
or Rahna might flush. Recogniz- 
ing Zurk, seeing his bow drawn, 
she wheeled and loosed an ar- 
row. Zurk’s bow string twanged 
simultaneously with hers, but 
the arrow was aimed at 0-aa and 
not at Rahna. 

Zurk missed, but 0-aa’s arrow 
drove through the man’s shoul- 
der. Then 0-aa turned and fled. 
Zurk knew that on his short 
bowed legs he could not overtake 
her. He spoke sharply to his ja- 
lok and pointed at the fleeing 
girl. “Rah!” he snapped. Rah 
means kill. 
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The powerful, savage brute 

bounded in pursuit. 

* * * 

T he seas fled before the wind, 
mounting as the wind mount- 
ed. The John Tyler carried but a 
rag of sail. She handled well, 
she was seaworthy. Ah-gilak was 
proud of her. Even when the 
storm reached almost tornado 
proportions he did not fear for 
her. 

Gamba the king, cowering be- 
low, was terrified, reduced al- 
most to gibbering idiocy by fear. 
Dian watched him with disgust. 
And this thing had dared to 
speak to her of love! Hodon was 
nervous below deck. Like all 
mountain men, he wanted to be 
out in the open. He wanted to 
face the storm and the danger 
where he could see them. Below, 
he was like a caged beast. The 
ship was pitching wildly, but 
Hodon managed to fight his way 
to a ladder and then to the deck 
above. 

Both the wind and the current 
had combined with malevolent 
fury in an attempt to hurl the 
John Tyler on the all too near 
shore. Dead ahead loomed the 
green island upon which 0-aa 
had been cast when she leaped 
overboard in the fog. Ah-gilak re- 
alized that he could make no 
offing there, that he would have 
to pass between the island and 
the shore, only a bare mile away. 
And through uncharted waters. 


below the tumbling surface of 
whiph might lie reefs and rocks. 
Ah-gilak was not happy. 

Hodon saw the mountainous 
waves and wondered that any 
ship could live in such a sea. 
Being a landsman, he saw the 
high seas as the only menace. 
Ah-gilak feared for the things 
he could not see — the reefs and 
the rocks — and the current that 
he and the ship fought. It was a 
titanic battle. 

Hodon, clinging to a stanchion 
to keep from falling, was quite 
unconscious of a real danger 
that confronted him on the deck 
of the John Tyler. The ship rose 
to meet the great seas and then 
drove deep into the troughs, but 
so far she had shipped but little 
green water. 

Ah-gilak saw the man, and his 
toothless mouth grimaced. The 
wind and the blinding rain beat 
about him. The tornado whipped 
his long white beard. There won’t 
he no call to throw the dod- 
bumed idjit overboard, he 
thought. Raj saw Hodon and 
called a warning to him, but the 
wind drove his voice down his 
throat. 

Just before the ship reached 
the shelter of the island’s lee, a 
monstrous sea loomed above her. 
It broke, tons of it, over her, 
submerging her. The John Ty- 
ler staggered to the terrific im- 
pact, then slowly she rose, shak- 
ing the water from her. 
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Ah-gilak looked, and grinned. 
Hodon was no longer by the 
stancheon. In the shelter of the 
island, Ah-gilak hove to and 
dropped anchor. The John Tyler 
had weathered the storm and was 
safe. 

Raj’s eyes searched the tum- 
bling waters, but they were re- 
warded by no sight of Hodon. 
The Mezop shook his head sadly. 
He had liked the Sarian. Later, 
when Dian came on deck, he 
told her; and she, too, was sad. 
But death comes quickly and 
often in the Stone Age. 

“Perhaps it is just as well,’’ 
said Dian. “They are both gone 
now, and neither is left to 
grieve.’’ She was thinking of how 
often she had wished for death 
when she had thought David 
dead. 

Ah-gilak shed crocodile tears, 
but he did not fool the Mezops. 
Had they not known that it 
would have been impossible, they 
would have thought that he had 
been instrumental in throwing 
Hodon overboard; and Ah-gilak 
would have gone over, too. 

A GREAT comber threw Ho- 
don far up the sandy beach, 
and left him exhausted and half 
dead. The enormous seas had 
buffetted him. His head had been 
beneath the surface more often 
than it had been above. But the 
tide and the wind and the cur- 
rent had been with him. As had 


a kindly Providence, for no ter- 
rible creature of the deep had 
seized him. Perhaps the very 
turbulence of the water had 
saved him, keeping the great 
reptiles down in the relative 
quiet far below the surface. 

Hodon lay , for a long time 
where the sea had spewed him. 
Occasionally a wave would roll 
up and surge around him, but 
none had the depth or volume to 
drag him back into the sea. 

At last he got slowly to his 
feet. He looked back and saw the 
John Tyler riding at anchor be- 
hind the island. Because of the 
torrential rain he could but 
barely discern her; so he knew 
that those on board could not 
see him at all. He thought of 
building a fire in the hope that 
its smoke might carry a message 
to them, but there was nothing 
dry with which to make fire. 

Before the storm struck them, 
Ah-gilak had said that he 
thought the ship was approach- 
ing the spot at which the Mezops 
had abandoned her. If that were 
the case, then the island was 
close to the place at which 0-aa 
was supposed to have leaped 
overboard. If she had survived, 
which he doubted, she would be 
making her way right now to- 
ward Kali, hundreds of miles 
away. Perhaps, somewhere in 
this unknown land of terrors, 
she was even now pursuing her 
hopeless journey. 
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That he might ever find her in 
aH this vast expanse of plain and 
hill and mountain he knew to be 
wholly unlikely, even were she 
there. But there was the chance. 
And there was his great love for 
her. Without a backward glance, 
Hodon the Fleet One turned his 
face and his steps northeast to- 
ward Kali. 

X 

O -AA ran like the wind. She 
did not know that Zurk had 
set his jalok on her. She thought 
only of escaping the man, and 
she knew that on his bowed legs 
he could never overtake her. 

Zurk pulled upon the arrow 
embedded in his shoulder. It had 
just missed his heart. The rough 
stone tip tore at the tender 
wound. Blood ran down the man’s 
body. His features were con- 
torted with pain. He swore. He 
was very careful as he withdrew 
the shaft lest the point should 
be deflected and touch his heart. 
The girl and the jalok were out 
of sight, having passed through 
bushes into a slight depression. 

Rahna had followed his mis- 
tress, loping easily along a few 
yards behind her. Suddenly an- 
other jalok flashed past him, 

straight for the fleeing girl. 

* * * 

Hodon the Fleet One turned 
his face and his steps northeast 
toward Kali. Hodon knew noth- 


ing about the points of the com- 
pass, but his homing instinct 
told him the direction to Sari; 
and, knowing where Kali lay in 
relation to Sari, his homeland, he 
knew the direction he must take. 

He had been walking for some 
time, when, emerging from a 
clump of bushes, he came upon a 
man sitting with his back 
against the bole of a tree. Hodon 
was armed only with a knife, 
which was not well in a world 
where the usual greeting be- 
tween strangers is, “I kill.” 

He was very close to the man 
before he saw him, and in the 
instant that he saw him, he saw 
that his body was smeared with 
blood and a little stream of blood 
ran down his chest from a wound 
in his breast. 

Now the Sarians, because of 
the influence of David Innes and 
Abner Perry, are less savage 
and brutal than the majority of 
Pellucidarians. Although Perry 
had taught them how to slaugh- 
ter their fellow men scientifical- 
ly with muskets, cannon, and 
gunpowder, he had also preached 
to them the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man ; so that 
their policy now was based on the 
admonition of a man they had 
never heard of who had lived m a 
world they would never see, to 
“speak softly and carry a big 
stick”, for Abner Perry had been 
a worshipper of Teddy Roose- 
velt. 
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The man’s head was bowed, 
his chin lay upon his breast. He 
was barely breathing. But when 
he realized that someone had ap- 
proached him he looked up and 
snarled. He expected to be killed, 
but he could do nothing about it. 

Hodon turned back to the 
bushes through which he had 
just passed and gathered some 
leaves. He made a little ball of 
the most tender of them and 
came back to the man. He knelt 
beside him and plugged the hole 
in his chest with the little ball of 
leaves, stopping the flow of 
blood. 

There was questioning in 
Zurk’s dull eyes as he looked in- 
to those of the stranger. “Aren’t 
you going to kill me?’’ he whis- 
pered, 

Hodon ignored the question. 
“Where is your village?’’ he 
asked. “Is it far?’’ 

“Not far,’’ said Zurk. 

“I ■will help you back to it, if 
you promise me that the warriors 
will not kill me.’’ 

“They will not kill you,’’ said 
Zurk. “I am the chief’s son. But 
why do you do this for a sti’ang- 
er?’’ 

“Because I am a Sarian,’’ said 
Hodon proudly. 

Hodon helped Zurk to his feet, 
but the man could scarcely stand. 
Hodon realized that he could not 
walk; so he carried him picka- 
back, Zurk directing him toward 
the village. 


The wind still blew and rain 
fell, but the storm was abating 
as Hodon carried the chief’s son 
into the village. Warriors came 
from their houses with ready 
weapons, for Hodon was a 
stranger to be killed on sight. 
Then they saw Zurk, who was 
unconscious now, and hesitated. 

Hodon faced them. “Instead of 
standing there scowling at me,’’ 
he said, “come and take your 
chief’s son and carry him to his 
house where the women can care 
for him.’’ 

When they had lifted Zurk 
from his back, Hodon saw that 
the man was unconscious and 
that be might be killed after all. 
“Where is the chief?’’ he asked. 

J ALU was coming toward them 
from his house. “I am the 
chief,’’ be said. “You are either 
a very brave man or a fool to 
have wounded my son and then 
brought him to me.’’ 

"I did not wound him,” said 
Hodon. “I found him wounded 
and brought him here, else he 
would have died. He told me that 
if I did this the warriors would 
not kill me.” 

“If you have spoken the truth 
the warriors will not kill you,” 
aaid Jalu. 

“If the man dies before he re- 
gains consciousness, how will 
ynu know that I have spoken the 
truth?” asked Hodon. 

“We will not know,” said Jalu. 
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He turned to one of his warriors. 
“Have him treated well, but see 
that he does not escape.” 

“The brotherhood of man is 
all right,” said Hodon, “if the 
other fellow knows about it.” 
They did not know what he was 
talking about. “I was a fool not to 
let him die,” he added. 

“I think you were,” agreed 
Jalu. 

Hodon was taken to a house 
and a woman was sent to take 
him food. Two warriors stood 
guard at the foot of the ladder. 
The woman came with food. It 
was Hala. She looked at the hand- 
some prisoner with questioning 
eyes. He did not look stupid, but 
then one could not always tell just 
by looks. 

“Why did you bring Zurk back 
when you knew that you might 
be killed? What was he to you?” 
she asked. 

“He was a fellow man, and I 
am a Sarian,” was Hodon’s sim- 
ple explanation. 

“You, a Sarian?” demanded 
Hala. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“There is a Sarian with us, or 
there was. She went away, I 
think to hunt; and she has not 
returned.” 

Hodon paled. “What was her 
name?” he asked. 

“Oh, I was wrong,” said Hala. 
“She is not a Sarian. It is her 
mate that is a Sarian. She comes 
from another country where the 


men are nine feet tall. She has 
eleven brothers and her father is 
a king.” 

“And her name is 0-aa,” said 
Hodon. 

“How do you know?” demand- 
ed Hala. 

“There is only one 0-aa,” said 
Hodon, enigmatically. “Which 
way did she go?” 

“Up the valley,” said Hala. 
“Zurk followed her. Zurk is a bad 
man. It must have been 0-aa 
who wounded him.” 

“And I have saved him!” ex- 
claimed Hodon. “Hereafter I 
shall leave the brotherhood of 
man to others.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“It is meaningless,” said Ho- 
don. “I must get out of here and 
follow her.” 

“You cannot get out,” said 
Hala. Suddenly her eyes went 
wide in understanding. “You are 
Hodon the Fleet One,” she said. 

“How did you know that?” 

“That is the name of O-aa’s 
mate. She said so, and that he 
is a Sarian.” 

“I must get out,” said Hodon. 

“I would help you if I could,” 
said Hala. “I liked 0-aa and I 
like you, but you will only get 
out of this village alive if Zurk 
regains consciousness and says 
that he promised that you 
would not be killed.” 

“Will you go and find out if 
he has regained consciousness?” 
he asked her. 
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O -AA heard a savage growl 
close behind her. She turned 
to see a strange jalok reared on 
its hind feet to seize her and 
drag her down. As she leaped, 
quick as a chamois, to one side, 
she saw something else. She saw 
Rahna spring upon the strange 
jalok and hurl it to the ground. 
The fight that ensued was bloody 
and terrifying. The two savage 
beasts fought almost in silence. 
There were only snarls of rage. 
As they tore at one another, 0-aa 
circled them, spear in hand, seek- 
ing an opportunity to impale 
Rahna’s antagonist. But they 
moved so quickly that she dared 
not thrust for fear of wounding 
Rahna instead of the other. . 

Rahna needed no help. At last 
he got the hold for which he had 
been fighting — a full hold of the 
other jalok's throat. The mighty 
jaws closed, and Rahna shook 
the other as a terrier shakes a 
rat. It was soon over. Rahna 
dropped the carcass and looked 
up into 0-aa’s eyes. He wagged 
his tail, and 0-aa went down on 
her knees and hugged him,, all 
bloody as he was. 

She found the leaves she need- 
ed, and a little stream, and there 
she washed Rahna’s wounds and 
rubbed the juices of the leaves 
into them. After that, she flushed 
a couple of hares and some 
strange birds that have not been 
on earth for a million years. She 
fed Rahna, and she ate her own 


meat raw, for there was nothing 
dry with which to make fire. 

She did not dare go back to 
the village, both because she 
feared that she might have killed 
Zurk and feared that she hadn’t. 
In one event, Jalu would kill her 
if her deed were discovered; in 
the other, Zurk would kill her. 
She would go on toward Kali, 
but first she would sleep. Be- 
neath a great tree she lay down, 
and the fierce hyaenadon lay 
down beside her. 

XI 

T he great storm passed on. 

Again the sun shone. The seas 
subsided. Saddened, Dian sug- 
gested that they turn back to- 
ward Sari. “What is the use of 
going on?” she demanded. “They 
are all dead.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Raj. “Per- 
haps not all. David, Abner, Ghak, 
and over two hundred warriors 
can make their way anywhere in 
Pellucidar. They may be waiting 
for us in Sari when we return.” 

“Then let’s return as soon as 
possible,” said Dian. 

“And even for 0-aa and Hodon 
there may be hope.” 

Dian shook her head. “Had 
they been together, possibly ; but 
alone, no. And then, even if Ho- 
don reached shore, he was armed 
with only a knife.” 

-So they weighed anchor, put 
about, and laid a course for the 
nameless strait. ' 
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At the same time, David, Per- 
ry, and Ghak, were holding a 
council of war, so to speak. 
There was no war except with the 
terrain. With the two hundred 
fierce Sarians, armed with mus- 
kets and well supplied with am- 
munition, the party had moved 
through the savage world with 
not a single casualty. 

They lived well off a country 
rich in game, fruits, vegetables, 
berries, nuts. But the terrain 
had almost beaten them. The 
backbone of the great peninsula 
they were attempting to cross is 
a mountain range as formidable 
as The Himalayas and practi- 
cally insurmountable for men 
clothed only in G-strings. Its up- 
per reaches ice locked and snow- 
bound presented an insurmount- 
able barrier to these almost 
naked men of the Stone Age. 

When they had reached the 
mountains, they had moved in a 
northeasterly direction searching 
for a pass. Many sleeps had 
passed, but still the unbroken 
facade of the Terrible Moun- 
tains barred the way to Sari. 
Time and again they had fol- 
lowed up deep canyons, hoping 
that here at last was a gap 
through which they could pass. 
And time and again they had 
had to retrace their steps. Now, 
as far as the eye could reach un- 
til vision was lost in the haze, 
the Terrible Mountains stretched 
on seemingly into infinity. 


“There is no use going on in 
this direction,” said David Innes. 

“Well, where in the world shall 
we go?” demanded Abner Perry. 

“Back,” said David. “There are 
no mountains on the Lidi Plains 
nor in The Land of Awful Shad- 
ow. We can cross there to the 
east coast and follow it up to 
Sari.” 

So they turned back toward 
the southwest, and started anew 
the long, long trek for home. 

Later, many sleeps later, the 
three man point, which David 
always kept well ahead of his 
main body, sighted warriors ap- 
proaching. One of the warriors 
of the point ran back to notify 
David, and presently the Sari- 
ans advanced in a long, thin 
skirmish line. Their orders were 
not to fire until fired upon, and 
then to fire one volley over the 
heads of the enemy. David had 
found that this was usually 
enough. At the roar and the 
smoke, the enemy ordinarily fled. 

To David’s astonishment, the 
strange warriors also formed a 
line of skirmishers. This was a 
tactical innovation brought to 
Pellucidar by David. He had 
thought that only warriors 
trained under the system of the 
Army of the Empire used it. The 
two lines moved slowly toward 
one another. 

“They look like Mezops,” said 
David to Ghak. “They ax-e cop- 
per colored.” 
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“How could there be Mezops 
here?” demanded Ghak. 

David shrugged. “I do not 
know.” 

Suddenly the advancing line 
of copper colored warriors halt- 
ed. All but one. He advanced, 
making the sign of peace. And 
presently David recognized him. 

“Ja!” he exclaimed, and went 
forward to meet him. 

“First I saw the muskets,” 
said Ja, “and then I recognized 
you.” 

Ja told of the loss of 0-aa and 
the abandonment of the John 
Tyler and how it had sailed o*t 
to sea with only Ah-gilak. 

“So they are both lost,” said 
David, sadly. 

“Ah-gilak is no loss,” said Ja; 
“but the girl — yes.” 

And so Ja and Jav and Ko and 
the other Mezops joined the Sari- 
ans, and the march was resumed 
toward the Lidi Plains and the 
Land of Awful Shadow. 

A WARRIOR came to the foot 
of the ladder leading to the 
house where Hodon was con- 
fined. He spoke to the guards, 
and one of them called to Hodon. 
“Sarian, come down. *Jalu has 
sent for you.” 

Jalu sat on a stool in front orf 
the house where Zurk lay. He 
was scowling, and Hodon 
thought that Zurk had died. 
“Zurk has spoken,” said Jalu. 
“He said that you had told the 


truth. He said more. It was 0-aa 
who loosed the arrow that 
wounded him. Zurk said that she 
was right to do it. He had fol- 
lowed her to kill her. Now he is 
sorry. I will send warriors with 
you to search for her. If you find 
her, or if you do not, the war- 
riors will either bring you back 
here or accompany you to the 
foot of the Terrible Mountains, 
which is where 0-aa wished to 
go. I do this because of what 
you did for Zurk when you might 
have killed him. When do you 
wish to start?” 

“Now,” said Hodon. 

With twenty warriors and 
their jaloks, he set out in search 
of 0-aa. 

* * * 

0-aa slept for a long time or 
for but a second. Who may know 
in the timeless world of Pelluci- 
dar? But it must have been for 
some considerable outer crust 
time; because things happened 
while she slept that could not 
have happened in a second. 

She was awakened by Rahna’s 
growls. She awoke quickly and 
completely, in full possession of 
all her faculties. When one is 
thus awakened in a Stone Age 
world, one does not lie with closed 
eyes and stretch luxuriously and 
then cuddle down for an extra 
cat nap. One snaps out of sleep 
and lays hold of one’s weapons. 

Thus, did 0-aa; and looked 
quickly around. Rahna was 
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standing with his back toward 
her, all the hairs along his spine 
standing on end. Beyond him, 
creeping toward them, was a 
tarag, the huge tiger of the In- 
ner World. A jalok is no match 
for a tarag; but Rahna stood his 
ground, ready to die in protec- 
tion of his mistress. 

0-aa took in the scene instant- 
ly and all its implications. There 
was but one course to pursue 
were she to save both Rahna and 
herself. She pursued it. She 
swarmed up the tree beneath 
which she had been sleeping, tak- 
ing her bow and arrows with her. 
“Rahna!” she called, and the ja- 
lok looked up and saw her. Then 
the tarag charged. Freed from 
the necessity of sacrificing his 
life to save the girl’s, Rahna 
bounded out of harm’s way. The 
tarag pursued him, but Rahna 
was too quick for him. 

Thus thwarted, the savage 
beast screamed in rage; then he 
leaped upward and tried to 
scramble into the tree after O- 
aa ; but the limb he seized was too 
small to support his great weight, 
and he fell to the ground upon 
his back. Rahna rushed in and 
bit him, and then leaped away. 
Once more the great cat sprang 
after the jalok, but Rahna 
could run much faster. 0-aa 
laughed and described the tarag 
and its ancestors with such scur- 
rilous vituperation as she could 
command and in a loud voiee. 


The tarag is probably not not- 
ed for its patience ; but this 
tarag was very hungry, and 
when one is hungry one will ex- 
ercise a little patience to obtain 
food. The tarag came and lay 
down under the tree. It glared 
up at 0-aa. It should have been 
watching Rahna. The jalok crept 
stealthily behind it; then rushed 
in and bit it savagely in the 
rear, bounding away again in- 
stantly. Again the futile pursuit. 

And again it came and lay 
down beneath the tree, but this 
time it kept its eyes on Rahna. 
0-aa fitted an arrow to her bow 
and drove it into the tarag’s 
back. With a scream of pain and 
rage, the cat leaped into the air. 
But it would take more than one 
puny arrow to do more than in- 
furiate it. 

Another arrow. This time the 
tarag saw from whence it came, 
and very slowly and methodical- 
ly it began to climb the bole of 
the tree. 0-aa retreated into the 
higher branches. Rahna ran in 
and tore at the tarag’s rump, but 
the beast continued its upward 
climb. 

0-aa no longer felt like laugh- 
ing. She guessed what the end 
would be. The mighty cat would 
climb after her until their com- 
bined weight snapped the taper- 
ing stem and carried them both 
to the ground. 

It was upon this scene that 
Hodon and Utan and the other 
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warriors broke. Utan recognized 
Rahn'a and knew that 0-aa must 
be in the tree. Rahna turned on 
this new menace, and Utan 
shouted to 0-aa to call him off. 
He did not want to have to kill 
the courageous animal. 

With relief, 0-aa heard the 
voices of men. Any men would 
have been welcome at that mo- 
ment, and she shouted the sin- 
gle word, “Padang” to Rahna. 
Jalu had armed Hodon, and now 
twenty-one bow strings twanged 
and twenty-one arrows pierced 
the body of the tarag. But even 
these did not kill him. They did 
bring him down out of the tree 
and set him upon these new ene- 
mies. 

The men scattered, but they 
kept pouring arrows into the 
beast, and each time he charged 
one of them, jaloks leaped in and 
tore at him. But at last he died. 
An arrow reached his savage 
heart. 

0-aa came down from the tree. 
She just stood and looked at Ho- 
don in wide eyed silence.' Then 
two tears ran down her cheeks, 
and in front of all the warriors 
Hodon the Fleet One took her in 
his arms. 

XII 

J ALU’s twenty warriors accom- 
panied 0-aa and Hodon to the 
Terrible Mountains. “You can 
never cross them,” said Utan. ' 


“You had better come back and 
join our tribe. Jalu said that he 
would accept you.” 

Hodon shook his head. “We 
belong in Sari, my mate and I. 
We may never reach Sari, but we 
must try.” 

“We will reach Sari,” said 0-aa. 
“You and I and Rahna can go 
anywhere. There is nothing we 
Sarians cannot do.” 

“I thought that you were from 
Kali where the men are nine feet 
tall,” said Utan. 

“I am from where my mate is 
from,” said 0-aa. “I am a Sari- 
an.” 

“If I thought that there was 
another girl like you in Kali, I 
would go there,” said Utan. 

“There is no other girl like 
0-aa in all Pellucidar,” said Ho- 
don the Fleet One. 

“I believe you,” said Utan. 

Jalu’s warriors ate and slept, 
and then they started back for 
their village ; and Hodon and 
0-aa took up the long. trail — in 
the wrong direction. They moved 
toward the northeast. But after 
all it proved to be the right di- 
rection, for before they had slept 
again they met David and his 
party. For all of them it was like 
meeting old friends who had re- 
turned from death. 

Who may say how long it took 
them to make the incredible 
march of nearly two thousand 
five hundred miles down to the 
Lidi Plains and the Land of Aw- 
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ful Shadow and across to the 
east coast and back up to Sari? 
But at last they came to the vil- 
lage, the village that most of 
them had never expected to see 
again; and among the first to 
welcome them was Dian the 
Beautiful. The John Tyler had 
made the long trip in safety. 
Every one was happy except 


Ah-gilak and Gamba. Ah-gilak 
had been happy until he saw 
0-aa. Gamba was never happy. 
Abner Perry was so happy that 
he cried, for those whom he 
thought his carelessness had 
condemned to death were safe 
and at home again. Already, 
mentally, he was inventing a 
submarine. 


THE END 



COMING NEXT MONTH 


For all this— plus other stories and our usual departments be sure 
to get the December issue of AMAZING, America's First Magazine of 
Science Fiction. On sale at all newsstands November 7. 


Under the blasting rays of 
Lord Sun, the Terran Observer 
watched the crimson-skinned 
natives build their weird craft 
. , . . and he wondered how 
to save them from themselves, 
not knowing that he watched 
the crisis of a civilization. 
Neil Barrett, Jr. headlines 
the December issue of AMAZ- 
ING with his perceptive, ex- 
citing To Plant A Seed. 

Philip K. Dick returns with 
a story of post-holocaust pas- 
times— the stinging Days of 
Perky Pat. 

And, in resporrse to numer- 
ous requests, Sam Moskowitz 
profiles another truly great 
SF master, Fritz Leiber. 
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DOWN TO EARTH 

By HARRY HARRISON 

llluitrated by LUTJENS 


Whatever goes up must come down, Intluding moon rockets. 
But there's no law saying what they must come down to. 


G INO . . . Gino . . . help me ! For 
God’s sake, do something !” 
The tiny voice scratched in 
Gino Lombardi’s earphone, weak 
against the background roar of 
solar interference. Gino lay flat 
in the lunar dust, half buried by 
the pumice-fine stuff, reaching 
far down into the cleft in the 
i'ock. Through the thick fabric 
of his suit he felt the edge 
crumbling and pulled hastily 
back. The dust and pieces of rock 
fell instantly, pulled down by 
the light lunar gravity and un- 
impeded by any trace of air. A 
fine mist of dust settled on Glaz- 
er’s helmet below, partially ob- 
scuring his tortured face. 

“Help me, Gfno — get me out of 
here,” he said, stretching his 
arm up over his head. 

“No good — ” Gino answered, 
putting as much of his weight 
onto the crumbling lip of rock as 


he dared, reaching far down. His 
hand was still a good yard short 
of the other’s groping glove. “I 
can’t reach you — and I’ve got 
nothing here I can let down for 
you to grab. I’m going back to 
the Bug.” 

“Don’t leave . . .” Glazer 
called, but his voice was cut off 
as Gino slid back from the crev- 
ice and scrambled to his feet. 
Their tiny helmet radios did not 
have enough power to send a sig- 
nal through the rock; they were 
good only for line-of-sight com- 
munication. 

Gino ran as fast as he could, 
long gliding jumps one after the 
other back towards the Bug. It 
did look more like a bug here, a 
red beetle squatting on the lunar 
landscape, its four spidery sup- 
port legs sunk into the dust. He 
cursed under his breath as he 
ran : what a hell of an ending for 
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the first moon flight ! A good 
blast off and a perfect orbit, the 
first two stages had dropped on 
time, the lunar orbit was right, 
the landing had been right — and 
ten minutes after they had 
walked out of the Bug Glazer 
had to fall into this crevice hid- 
den under the powdery dust. To 
come all this way — through all 
the multiple hazards of space — 
then to fall into a hole . . . 
There was just no justice. 

A t the base of the ship Gino 
flexed his legs and bounded 
high up towards the top section 
of the Bug, grabbing onto the 
bottom of the still open door of 
the cabin. He had planned his 
moves while he ran — the mag- 
netometer would be his best bet. 
Pulling it from the rack he 
yanked at its long cable until it 
came free in his hand, then 
turned back without wasting a 
second. It was a long leap back 
to the surface — in Earth gravi- 
tational terms — but he ignored 
the apparent danger and 
jumped, sinking knee deep in 
the dust when he landed. The 
row of scuffled tracks stretched 
out towards the slash of the lu- 
nar crevice and he ran all the 
way, chest heaving in spite of 
the pure oxygen he was breath- 
ing. Throwing himself flat he 
skidded and wriggled like a 
snake, back to the crumbling 
lip. 


“Get ready, Glazer,” he shout- 
ed, his head ringing inside the 
helmet with the captive sound of 
his own voice. “Grab the ca- 
ble . . 

The crevice was empty. More 
of the soft rock had crumbled 
away and Glazer had fallen from 
. sight. 

For a long time Major Gino 
Lombardi lay there, flashing his 
light into the seemingly bottom- 
less slash in the satellite’s sur- 
face, calling on his radio with 
the power turned full on. His 
only answer was static, and 
gradually be became aware of 
the cold from the eternally 
chilled rocks that was seeping 
through the insulation of his suit. 
Glazer was gone, that was all 
there was to it. 

After this Gino did every- 
thing that he was supposed to do 
in a methodical, disinterested 
way. He took rock samples, dust 
samples, meter readings, placed 
the recording instruments ex- 
actly as he had been shown and 
fired the test shot in the drilled 
hole. Then he gathered the rec- 
ords from the instruments and 
when the next orbit of the Apol- 
lo spacecraft brought it over- 
head he turned on the cabin 
transmitter and sent up a call. 

“Come in Dan . . . Colonel 
Danton Coye, can you hear 
me. . . . ?” 

“Loud and clear,” the speaker 
crackled. “Tell me you guys, how 
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does it feel to be walking on the 
moon ?” 

“Glazer is dead. I’m alone. I 
have all the data and photo- 
graphs required. Permission re- 
quested to cut this stay shorter 
than planned. No need for a 
whole day down here.” 

For long seconds there was a 
crackling silence, then Dan’s 
voice came in, the same con- 
trolled, Texas drawl. 

"Roger, Gino — stand by for 
computer signal, I think we can 
meet in the next orbit.” 

T he moon takeoff went as 
smoothly as the rehearsals 
had gone in the mock-up on 
Earth, and Gino was too busy 
doing double duty to have time 
to think about what had hap- 
pened. He was strapped in when 
the computer radio signal fired 
the engines that burned down 
into the lower portion of the Bug 
and lifted the upper half free, 
blasting it up towards the ren- 
dezvous in space with the orbi^ 
ing mother ship. The joined sec- 
tions of the Apollo came into 
sight and Gino realized he would 
pass in front of it, going too 
fast: he made the course correc- 
tions with a sensation of deep- 
est depression. The computer 
had not allowed for the reduced 
mass of the lunar rocket with 
only one passenger aboard. After 
this, matching orbits was not 
too difficult and minutes later 


Gino was crawling through the 
entrance of the command nodule 
and sealing it behind him. Dan 
Coye stayed at the controls, not 
saying anything until the cabin 
pressure had stabilized and they 
could remove their helmets. 

“What happened down there, 
“Gino?” 

“An accident — a crack in the 
lunar surface, covered lightly, 
sealed over by dust. Glazer just 
. . . fell into the thing. That’s 
all. I tried to get him out, I 
couldn’t reach him. I went to the 
Bug for some wire, but when I 
came back he had fallen deeper 
. . . it was ...” 

Gino had his face buried in his 
hands, and even he didn’t know 
if he was sobbing or just shak- 
ing with fatigue and strain. 

“I’ll tell you a secret. I’m not 
sui>erstitious at all,” Dan said, 
reaching deep into a zippered 
pocket of his pressure suit. “Ev- 
erybody thinks I am, which just 
goes to show you how wrong ev- 
erybody can be. Now I got this 
mascot, because all pilots are 
supposed to have mascots, and it 
makes good copy for the report- 
ers when things are dull.” He 
pulled the little black rubber doll 
from his pocket, made famous 
on millions of TV screens, and 
waved it at Gino. “Everybody 
knows I always tote my little 
good-luck mascot with me, but 
nobody knows just what kind of 
good luck it has. Now you will 
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find out, Major Gino Lombardi, 
and be privileged to share my 
luck. In the first place this bitty 
doll is not rubber, which might 
have a deleterious effect on the 
contents, but is constructed of a 
neutral plastic.” 

In spite of himself, Gino 
looked up as Dan grabbed the 
doll’s head and screwed it back. 

“Notice the wrist motion as I 
decapitate my friend, within 
whose bosom rests the best luck 
in the world, the kind that can 
only be brought to you by sour 
mash one-hundred and fifty 
proof bourbon. Have a slug.” He 
reached across and handed the 
doll to Gino. 

“Thanks, Dan.” He raised the 
thing and squeezed, swallowing 
twice. He handed it back. 

“Here’s to a good pilot and a 
good joe, Eddie Glazer,” Dan 
Coye said raising the flask, sud- 
denly serious. “He wanted to get 
to the moon and he did. It be- 
longs to him now, all of it, by 
right of occupation.” He 
squeezed the doll dry and me- 
thodically screwed the head back 
on and replaced it in his pocket. 
“Now let’s see what we can do 
about contacting control, put- 
ting them in the picture, and 
start cutting an orbit back to- 
wards Earth.” 

G ino turned the radio on but 
did not send out the call yet. 
While they had talked their or- 


bit had carried them around to 
the other side of the moon and 
its bulk successfully blocked any 
radio communication with 
Earth. They hurtled their meas- 
ured arc through the darkness 
and watched another sunrise 
over the sharp lunar peaks : then 
the great globe of the Earth 
swung into sight again. North 
America was clearly visible and 
there was no need to use repeat- 
er stations. Gino beamed the sig- 
nal at Cape Canaveral and wait- 
ed the two and a half seconds for 
his signal to be received and for 
the answer to come back the 
480,000 miles from Earth. The 
seconds stretched on and on, and 
with a growing feeling of fear he 
watched the hand track slowly 
around the clock face. 

“They don’t answer . . .” 

“Interference, sunspots . . , 
try them again,” Dan said in a 
suddenly strained voice. 

The control at Canaveral did 
not answer the next message, 
nor was there any response when 
they tried the emergency fre- 
quencies. They picked up some 
aircraft chatter on the higher 
frequencies, but no one noticed 
them or paid any attention to 
their repeated calls. They looked 
at the blue sphere of Earth, with 
horror now, and only after an 
hour of sweating strain would 
they admit that, for some un- 
imagrinable reason, they were cut 
off from all radio contact with it. 
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“Whatever happened, hap- 
pened during our last orbit 
around the moon. I was in con- 
tact with them while you were 
matching orbits,” Dan said, tap- 
ping the dial of the ammeter on 
the radio. “There couldn’t be 
anything wrong. . . ?” 

“Not at this end,” Gino said 
grimly. “But something has hap- 
pened down there.” 

“Could it be ... a war?” 

“It might be. But with whom 
and why? There’s nothing un- 
usual on the emergency frequen- 
cies and I don’t think . . 

“Look!” Dan shouted hoarse- 
ly, “The lights — where are the 
lights?” 

In their last orbit the twink- 
ling lights of the American cit- 
ies had been seen clearly through 
their telescope. The entire conti- 
nent was now black. 

“Wait, see South America — 
the cities are lit up there, Gino. 
What could possibly have hap- 
pened at home while we were in 
that orbit?” 

“There’s only one way to find • 
out. We’re going back. With or 
without any help from ground 
control.” 

They disconnected the lunar 
Bug and strapped into their ac- 
celeration couches in the com- 
mand module while they fed 
data to the computer. Following 
~dts instructions they jockeyed 
the Appollo into the correct atti- 
tude for firing. Once more they 


orbited the airless sattellite and 
at the correct instant the com- 
puter triggered the engines in 
the attached service module. 
They were heading home. 

With all the negative factors 
taken into consideration, it was 
not that bad a landing. They hit 
the right continent and were 
only a few degrees off in latitude, 
though they entered the atmo- 
sphere earlier than they liked. 
Without ground control of any 
kind it was an almost miracu- 
lously good landing. 

A S the capsule screamed down 
through the thickening air 
its immense velocity was slowed 
and the airspeed began to indi- 
cate a reasonable figure. Far be- 
low, the ground was visible 
through rents in the cloud cover. 

“Late afternoon,” Gino said. 
“It will be dark soon after we 
hit the ground.” 

“At least it will still be light. 
We could have been landing in 
Peking at midnight, so let’s hear 
no complaints. Stand by to let 
go the parachutes.” 

The capsule jumped twice as 
the immense chutes boomed 
open. They opened their face- 
plates, safely back in the sea of 
air once more. 

“Wonder what kind of recep- 
tion we’ll get?” Dan asked, rub- 
bing the bristle on his big jaw. 

With the sharp crack of split 
metal a row of holes appeared in 
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the upper quadrant of the cap- 
sule: air whistled in, equalizing 
their lower pressure. 

“Look!” Gino shouted, point- 
ing at the dark shai>e that hur- 
tled by outside. It was egg- 
shaped and stub-winged, black 
against the afternoon sun. Then 
it twisted over in a climbing 
turn and for a long moment its 
silver skin was visible to them 
as it arched over and came div- 
ing down. Back it came, growing 
instantly larger, red flames 
twinkling in its wing roots. 

Grey haze cut off the sunlight 
as they fell into a cloud. Both 
men looked at each other: nei- 
ther wanted to speak first. 

“A jet,” Gino finally said. ‘T 
never saw that type before. ” 

“Neither did I — ^but there was 
something familiar — Look, you 
saw the wings didn’t you? You 
saw. . . ?” 

“If you mean did I see black 
crosses on the wings, yes I did, 
but I’m not going to admit it! 
Or I wouldn’t if it wasn’t for 
those new air-conditioning out- 
lets that were just installed in 
our hull. Do you have any idea 
what it means?” 

“None, But I don’t think we’ll 
be too long finding out. Get 
ready for the landing — ^just two 
thousand feet to go.” 

T he jet did not reappear. They 
tightened their safety har- 
ness and braced themselves for 


the impact. It was a bumping 
crash and the capsule tilted up 
on its side, jarring them with 
vibration. 

“Parachute jettisons,” Dan 
Coye ordered, “We’re being 
dragged.” 

Gino had hit the triggers even 
as Dan spoke. The, lurching 
stopped and the capsule slowly 
righted itself. 

“Fresh air,” Dan said and 
blew the charges on the port. It 
sprang away and thudded to the 
ground. As they disconnected 
the multiple wires and clasps of 
their suits hot, dry air poured in 
through the opening, bringing 
with it the dusty odor of the 
desert. 

Dan raised his head and 
sniffed. “Smells like home. Let’s 
get out of this tin box.” 

Colonel Danton Coye went 
first, as befitted the commander 
of the First American Earth- 
Moon Expedition. Major Gino 
Lombardi followed. They stood 
side by side silently, with the 
late afternoon sun glinting on 
their silver suits. Around them, 
to the limits of vision, stretched 
the thin tangle of greyish desert 
shrub, mesquite, cactus. Noth- 
ing broke the silence nor was 
there any motion other than that 
caused by the breeze that was 
carrying away the cloud of dust 
stirred up by their landing. 

“Smells good, smells like Tex- 
as,” Dan said, snifling. 
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“Smells awful, just makes me 
thirsty. But . . . Dan . . . what 
happened? First the radio con- 
tact, then that jet ” 

“Look, our answer is coming 
from over there,” the big officer 
said, pointing at a moving col- 
umn of dust rolling in from the 
horizon. “No point in guessing, 
because we are going to find out 
in five minutes.” 

It was less than that. A large, 
sand-colored half-track roared 
up, followed by two armored 
cars. They braked to a halt in 
the immense cloud of their own 
dust. The half-track’s door 
slammed open and a goggled 
man climbed down, brushing 
dirt from his tight black uni- 
form. 

"Hande hoch!” he ordered, 
waving their attention to the lev- 
eled guns on the armored cars. 
“Hands up and keep them that 
way. You are my prisoners.” 

They slowly raised their arms 
as though hypnotized, taking in 
every detail of his uniform. The 
silver lightning bolts on the la- 
pels, the high, peaked cap — the 
predatory eagle clasping a swas- 
tika. 

“You’re — ^you’re a German!” 
Gino Lombardi gasped. 

“Very observant,” the officer 
observed humorlessly. “I am 
Hauptmann Langenscheidt. You 
are my prisoners. You will obey 
my orders. Get into the kraft- 
wagen.” 
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“Now just one minute,” Dan 
protested. “I’m Col. Coye, USAF 
and I would like to know what is 
going on here . . .” 

“Get in,” the officer ordered. 
He did not change his tone of 
voice, but he did pull his long- 
barreled Luger from its holster 
and leveled it at them. 

“Come on,” Gino said, putting 
his hand on Dan’s tense shoul- 
der. “You outrank him, but he 
got there fustest with the most- 
est.” 

They climbed into the open 
back of the half-track and the 
captain sat down facing them. 
Two silent soldiers with leveled 
machine-pistols sat behind their 
backs. The tracks clanked and 
they surged forward : stifling 
dilst rose up around them. 

G ino Lombardi had trouble 
accepting the reality of this. 
The moon flight, the landing, 
even Glazer’s death he could ac- 
cept, they were things that could 
be understood. But this. . . ? 
He looked at his watch, at the 
number twelve in the calendar 
opening. 

“Just one question, Langen- 
scheidt,” he shouted above the 
roar of the engine. “Is today the 
twelfth of September ?” 

His only answer was a stiff 
nod. 

“And the year — of course it is 
— 1971 ?” 

“Yes, of course. No more ques- 
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tions. You will talk to the Oberst, 
not to me.” 

They were silent after that, 
trying to keep the dust out of 
their eyes. A few minutes later 
they pulled aside and stopped 
while the long, heavy form of a 
tank transporter rumbled by 
them, going in the opposite' di- 
rection. Evidently the Germans 
wanted the capsule as well as the 
men who had arrived in it. When 
Idle long vehicle had passed 
the half-track ground forward 
again. It was growing dark when 
the shapes of two large tanks 
loomed up ahead, cannons fol- 
lowing them as they bounced 
down the rutted track. Behind 
these sentries was a car park of 
other vehicles, tents and the 
ruddy glow of gasoline fires 
burning in buckets of sand. The 
half-track stopped before the 
largest tent and at gunpoint the 
two astronauts were pushed 
through the entrance. 

An officer, his back turned to 
them, sat writing at a field desk. 
He finished his work while they 
stood there, then folded some pa- 
pers and put them into a case. 
He turned around, a lean man 
with burning eyes that he kept 
fastened on his prisoners while 
the captain made a report in 
rapid German. 

“That is most interesting, 
Langenschedt, but we must not 
keep our guests standing. Have 
the orderly bring some chairs. 


Gentlemen permit me to intro- 
duce myself. I am Colonel 
Schneider, commander of the 
109th Panzer division that you 
have been kind enough to visit. 
Cigarette?” 

The colonel’s smile just 
touched the corners of his 
mouth, then instantly vanished. 
He handed over a flat package of 
Player’s cigarettes to Gino, who 
automatically took them. As he 
shook one out he saw that they 
were made in England — but the 
label was printed in German. 

“And I’m sure you would like 
a drink of whisky,” Schneider 
said, flashing the artificial smile 
again. He placed a bottle of Quid 
Highlander on the table before 
them, close enough for Gino to 
read the label. There was a pic- 
ture of the highlander himself, 
complete with bagpipes and kilt, 
but he was saying Ich hatte 
gem etwas zu trinken WHIS- 
KEY! 

The orderly pushed a chair 
against the back of Gino’s legs 
and he collapsed gratefully into 
it. He sipped from the glass 
when it was handed to him — it 
was good scotch whisky. He 
drained it in a single swallow. 

'T’HE orderly went out and the 

commanding officer settled 
back into his camp chair, also 
holding a large drink. The only 
reminder of their captivity was 
the silent form of the captain 
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near the entrance, his hand rest- 
ing on his bolstered gun. 

“A most interesting vehicle 
that you gentlemen arrived in. 
Our technical experts will of 
course examine it, but there is a 
question — " 

“I am Colonel Danton Coye, 
United States Air Force, serial 
number . . .” 

“Please, colonel,” Schneider 
interrupted. “We can dispense 
with the formalities . . .” 

“Major Giovanni Lombardi, 
United States Air Force,” Gino 
broke in, then added his serial 
number. The German colonel 
flickered his smile again and 
sipped from his drink. 

“Do not take me for a fool,” 
he said suddenly, and for the 
first time the cold authority in 
his voice matched his grim ap- 
pearance. “You will talk for the 
Gestapo, so you might just as 
well talk to me. And enough of 
your childish games. I know 
there is no American Air Force, 
just your Army Air Corps that 
has provided such fine targets 
for our fliers. Now — what were 
you doing in that device?” 

“Tha’t is none of your busi- 
ness, Colonel,” Dan snapped 
back in the same tones. “What I 
would like to know is, just what 
are German tanks doing in Tex- 
as?” 

A roar of gunfire cut through 
his words, sounding not too far 
away. There were two heavy ex- 


plosions and distant flames lit 
up the entrance to the tent. Cap- 
tain Langenscheidt pulled his 
gun and rushed out of the tent 
while the others leaped to their 
feet. There was a muffled cry 
outside and a man stepped in, 
pointing a bulky, strange look- 
ing pistol at them. He was 
dressed in stained khaki and his 
hands and face were painted 
black. 

"Verdamm . . .” the colonel 
gasped and reached for his own 
gun: the newcomer’s pistol 
jumped twice and emitted two 
sighing sounds. The panzer of- 
ficer clutched his stomach and 
doubled up on the floor. 

“Don’t just stand there gap- 
ing, boys,”,, the intruder said, 
“get moving before anyone else 
wanders in here.” He led the way 
from the tent and they followed. 

They slipped behind a row of 
parked trucks and crouched 
there while a squad of scuttle- 
helmeted soldiers ran by them 
towards the hammering guns. A 
cannon began firing and the 
flames started to die down. Their 
guide leaned back and whis- 
pered. 

“That’s just a divei'sion — just 
six guys and a lot of noise — 
though they did get one of the 
fuel trucks. These krautheads 
are going to find it out pretty 
quickly and start heading back 
here on the double. So let’s make 
tracks — now!” 
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H e slipped from behind the 
trucks and the three of them 
ran into the darkness of the des- 
ert. After a few yards the astro- 
nauts were staggering, but they 
kept on until they almost fell 
into an arroyo where the black 
shape of a jeep was sitting. The 
motor started as they hauled 
themselves into it and, without 
lights, it ground up out of the 
arroyo and bumped through the 
brush, 

“You’re lucky I saw you come 
down,’’ their guide said from the 
front seat, “I’m Lieutenant 
Reeves.” 

“Colonel Coye — and this is 
Major Lombardi. We owe you a 
lot of thanks, lieutenant. When 
those Germans grabbed us, we 
found it almost impossible to be- 
lieve. Where did they come 
from?” 

“Breakthrough, just yester- 
day from the lines around Cor- 
pus. I been slipping along be- 
hind this division with my pa- 
trol, keeping San Antone posted 
on their movements. That’s how 
come I saw your ship, or what- 
ever it is, dropping right down 
in front of their scouts. Stars 
and stripes all over it. I tried to 
reach you first, but had to turn 
back before their scout cars 
spotted me. But it worked out. 
We grabbed the tank carrier as 
soon as it got dark and two of 
my walking wounded are riding 
it back to Cotulla where we got 


some armor and transport. I set 
the rest of the boys to pull that 
diversion and you know the re- 
sults. You Air Corps jockeys 
ought to watch which way the 
wind is blowing or something, or 
you’ll have all your fancy new 
gadgets falling into enemy 
hands.” 

“You said the Germans broke 
out of Corpus — Corpus Chris- 
ti?” Dan asked. “What are they 
doing there — how long have they 
been there — or where did they 
come from in the first place?” 

“You flyboys must sure be 
stationed in some hideaway 
spot,” Reeves said, grunting as 
the jeep bounded over a ditch. 
“The landings on the Texas side 
of -the Gulf were made over a 
month ago. We been holding 
them, but just barely. Now 
they’re breaking out and we’re 
managing to stay ahead of 
them.” He stopped and thought 
for a moment. “Maybe I better 
not talk to you boys too much 
until we know just what you 
were doing there in the first 
place. Sit tight and we’ll have 
you out of here inside of two 
hours.” 

The other jeep joined them 
soon after they hit a farm road 
and the lieutenant murmured 
into the field radio it carried. 
Then the two cars sped north, 
past a number of tank traps and 
gun emplacements and finally 
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into the small town of Cotula, 
straddling the highway south of 
San Antonio. They were led into 
the back of the local supermar- 
ket where a command post had 
been set up. There was a lot of 
brass and armed guards about, 
and a heavy- jawed one star gen- 
eral behind the desk. The atmo- 
sphere and the stares was remi- 
niscent in many ways of the Ger- 
man colonel’s tent. 

‘<Who are you two, what are 
you doing here — and what is 
that thing you rode down in?” 
the general asked in a no-non- 
sense voice. 

Dan had a lot of questions he 
wanted to ask first, but he knew 
better than to argue with a gen- 
eral. He told about the moon 
flight, the loss of communica- 
tion, and their return. Through- 
out the general looked at him 
steadily, nor did he change his 
expression. He did not say a 
word until Dan was finished. 
Then he spoke. 

“Gentlemen, I don’t know 
what to make of all your talk of 
rockets, moon-shots, Russian 
sputniks or the rest. Either you 
are both mad or^ I am, though I 
admit you have an impressive 
piece of hardware out on that 
tank carrier. I doubt if the Rus- 
sians have time or resources now 
for rocketry, since they are slow- 
ly being pulverized and pushed 
back across Siberia. Every other 
country in Europe has fallen to 


the Nazis and they have brought 
their war to this hemisphere, 
have established bases in Cen- 
tral America, occupied Florida 
and made more landings along 
the Gulf coast. I can’t pretend to 
understand what is happening 
here so I’m sending you oif to 
the national capitol in Denver in 
the morning.” 

I N the plane next day, some- 
where over the high peaks of 
the Rockies, they pieced together 
part of the puzzle. Lieutenant 
Reeves rode with them, osten- 
sibly as a guide, but his pistol 
was handy and the holster flap 
loose. 

“It’s the same date and the 
same world that we left,” Gino 
explained, “but some things are 
different. Too many things. It’s 
all the same up to a point, then 
changes radically. Reeves, didn’t 
you tell me that President Roo- 
sevelt died during his first 
term?” 

“Pneumonia, he never was too 
strong, died before he had fin- 
ished a year in office. He had a 
lot of wild-sounding schemes but 
they didn’t help. Vice-president 
Garner took ovei’, but it didn’t 
seem the same when John Nance 
said it as when Roosevelt had 
said it. Lot’s of fights, trouble 
in congress, depression got 
worse, and things didn’t start 
getting better until about '36 
when Landon was elected. There 
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were still a lot of people out of 
work, but with the war starting 
in Europe they were buying lots 
of things from us, food, ma- 
chines, even guns.” 

“Britain and the allies, you 
mean?” 

“I mean everybody, Germans 
too, though that made a lot of 
people here mad. But the poli- 
cy was no-foreign-entanglements 
and do business with anyone 
who’s willing to pay. It wasn’t 
until the invasion of Britain that 
people began to realize that the 
Nazis weren’t the best customers 
in the world, but by then it was 
too late.” 

“It’s like a mirror image of 
the world — a warped mirror,” 
Dan said, drawing savagely on 
his cigarette. “While we were 
going around the moon some- 
thing happened to change the 
whole world to the way it would 
have been if history had been 
altered some time in the early 
thirties.” 

“World didn’t change, boys,” 
Reeves said, “it’s always been 
just the way it is now. Though 
I admit the way you tell it it 
sounds a lot better. But it’s ei- 
tt»er the whole world or you, and 
I’m banking on the simpler of 
the two. Don’t know what kind 
of an experiment the Air Corps 
had you two involved in but it 
must have addled your grey 
matter.” 

“I can't buy that,” Gino in- 


sisted. “I know I'm beginning to 
feel like I have lost my marbles, 
but whenever I do I think about 
the capsule we landed in. How 
are you going to explain that 
away ?” 

“I’m not going to try. I know 
there are a lot of gadgets and 
things that got the engineers 
and the university profs tearing 
their hair out, but that doesn’t 
bother me. I’m going back to 
the shooting war where things 
are simpler. Until it is proved 
differently I think that you are 
both nuts, if you’ll pardon the 
expression, sirs.” 

T he official reaction in Denver 
was basically the same. A 
staff car, complete with MP out- 
riders, picked them up as soon 
as they had landed at Lowry 
Field and took them directly to 
Fitzsimmons Hospital. They 
were taken directly to the labora- 
tories and what must have been 
a good half of the giant hospi- 
tal’s staff took turns prodding, 
questioning and testing them. 
They were encouraged to speak 
— many times with lie-detector 
instrumentation attached to 
them — but none of their ques- 
tions were answered. Occasional 
high-ranking officers looked on 
gloomily, but took no part in the 
examination. They talked for 
hours into tape recorders, an- 
swering questions in every pos- 
sible field from history to phys- 
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ics, and when they tired were 
kept going on benzedrine. There 
was more than a week of this in 
which they saw each other only 
by chance in the examining 
rooms, until they were weak 
from fatigue and hazy from the 
drugs. None of their questions 
were answered, they were just 
reassured that everything would 
be taken care of as soon as the 
examinations were over. When 
the interruption came it was a 
welcome surprise, and apparent- 
ly unexpected. Gino was being 
probed by a drafted history pro- 
fessor who wore oxidized cap- 
tain’s bars and a gravy-stained 
baj;tlejacket. Since his voice was 
hoarse from the days of pro- 
longed questioning, Gino held 
the microphone close to his 
mouth and talked in a whisper. 

“Can you tell me who was the 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lincoln?” the captain asked. 

“How the devil should I 
know? And I doubt very much 
if there is anyone else in this 
hospital who knows — besides 
you. And do you know?” 

“Of course — ” 

The door burst open and a full 
colonel with an MP brassard 
looked in. A very high-ranking 
messenger boy: Gino was im- 
pressed. 

“I’ve come for Major Lom- 
bardi.” 

“You’ll have to wait,” the his- 
tory-captain protested, twisting 
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his already rumpled necktie. 
“I’ve not finished. . . 

“That is not important. The 
major is to come with me at 
once.” 

They marched silently 
through a number of halls until 
they came to a dayroom where 
Dan was sprawled deep in a chair 
smoking a cigar. A loudspeaker 
on the wall was muttering in a 
monotone. 

“Have a cigar,” Dan called 
out, and pushed the package 
across the table. 

“What’s the drill now?” Gino 
asked, biting off the end and 
looking for a match. 

“Another conference, big 
brass, lots of turmoil. We’ll go 
in in a moment as soon as some 
of the shouting dies down. There 
is a theory now as to what hap- 
pened, but not much agreement 
on it even though Einstein him- 
self dreamed it up . . .” 

“Einstein! But he’s dead . . .” 

“Not now he isn’t, I’ve seen 
him. A grand old gent of over 
ninety, as fragile as a stick but 
still going strong. He . . . say, 
wait — isn’t that a news broad- 
cast ?” 

T hey listened to the speaker 
that one of the MP’s had 
turned up. 

“. . . in spite of fierce fight- 
ing the city of San Antonio is 
now in enemy hands. Up to an 
hour ago there were still reports 
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from the surrounded Alamo 
where units of the 5th Cavalry 
have refused to surrender, and 
all America has been following 
this second battle of the Alamo. 
History has repeated itself, trag- 
ically, because there now ap- 
pears to be no hope that any 
survivors . . 

“Will you gentlemen please 
follow me,” a staff officer broke 
in, and the two astronauts went 
out after him. He knocked at a 
door and opened it for them. “If 
you please.” 

“I am very happy to meet you 
both,” Albert Einstein said, and 
waved theip to chairs. 

He sat with his back to the 
window, his thin, white hair 
catching the afternoon sunlight 
and making an aura about his 
head. 

“Professor Einstein,” Dan 
Coye said, “can you tell us what 
has happened? What has 
changed?” 

“Nothing has changed, that is 
the important thing that you 
must realize. The world is the 
same and you are the same, but 
you have — for want of a better 
word I must say — moved. I am 
not being clear. It is easier to 
express in mathematics.” 

“Anyone who climbs into a 
rocket has to be a bit of a sci- 
ence fiction reader, and I’ve ab- 
sorbed my quota,” Dan said. 
“Have we got into one of those 
parallel worlds things they used 


to write about, branches of time 
and all that?” 

“No, what you have done is 
not like that, though it may be a 
help to you to think of it that 
way. This is the same objective 
world that you left — but not the 
same subjective one. There is 
only one galaxy that we inhabit, 
only one universe. But our 
awareness of it changes many of 
its aspects of reality.” 

“You've lost me,” Gino sighed. 

“Let me see if I get it,” Dan 
said. “It sounds like you are say- 
ing that things are just as we 
think we see them, and our 
thinking keeps them that way. 
Like that tree in the quad I re- 
member from college.” 

“Again not correct, but an 
approximation you may hold if 
it helps you to clarify your 
thinking. It is a phenomenon 
that I have long suspected, cer- 
tain observations in the speed of 
light that might be instrumenta- 
tion errors, gravitic phenomena, 
chemical reactions. I have sus- 
pected something, but have not 
known where to look. I thank you 
gentlemen from the bottom of 
my heart for giving me this op- 
portunity at the very end of my 
life, for giving me the clues 
that may lead to a solution to 
this problem.” 

“Solution . . .” Gino’s mouth 
opened. “Do you mean there is a 
chance we can go back to the 
world as we knew it?” 
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“Not only a chance — but the 
strongest possibility. What hap- 
pened to you was an accident. 
You were away from the planet 
of your birth, away from its at- 
mospheric envelope and, during 
parts of your orbit, even out of 
sight of it. Your sense of reality 
was badly strained, and your 
physical reality and the reality 
of your mental relationships 
changed by the death of your 
comrade. All these combined to 
allow you to return to a world 
with a slightly different aspect 
of reality from the one you have 
left. The historians have pin- 
pointed the point of change. It 
occurred on the seventeenth of 
August, 1933, the day that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt died of pneumo- 
nia.” 

“Is that why all those medical 
questions about my childhood?” 
Dan asked. “I had pneumonia 
then, I was just a couple of 
months old, almost died, my 
mother told me about it often 
enough afterwards. It could have 
been at the same time. It isn’t 
possible that I lived and the 
president died. . . ?” 

Einstein shook his head. “No, 
you must remember that you 
both lived in the world as you 
knew it. The dynamics of the re- 
lationship are far from clear, 
though I do not doubt that there 
is some relationship involved. 
But that is not important. What 
is important is that I think I 


have developed a way to mechan- 
ically bring about the transla- 
tion from one reality aspect to 
another. It will take years to de- 
velop it to translate matter from 
one reality to a different order, 
but it is perfected enough now — 
I am sure — to return matter that 
has already been removed from 
another order.” 

G INO’s chair scraped back as 
he jumped to his feet. “Pro- 
fessor — am I right in saying, 
and I may have got you wrong, 
that you can take us and pop us 
back to where we came from?” 

Einstein smiled. “Putting it 
as simply as you have, major 
. . . the answer is yes. Arrange- 
ments are being made now to re- 
turn both of you and your cap- 
sule as soon as possible. In re- 
turn for which we ask you a 
favor.” 

“Anything, of course,” Dan 
said, leaning forward. 

“You will have the reality- 
translator machine with you, 
and microcopies of all our notes, 
theories and practical conclu- 
sions. In the world that you 
come from all of the massive 
forces of technology and engi- 
neering can be summoned to 
solve the problem of mechanical- 
ly accomplishing what you both 
did once by accident. You might 
be able to do this within months, 
and that is all the time that there 
is left.” 
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“Exactly what do you mean?” 

“We are losing the war. In 
spite of all the warning we were 
not prepared, we thought it 
would never come to us. The 
Nazis advance on all fronts. It is 
only a matter of time until they 
win. We can still win, but only 
with your atom bombs.” 

“You don’t have atomic bombs 
now?” Gino asked. 

Einstein sat silent for a mo- 
ment before he answered. “No, 
there was no opportunity. I have 
always been sure that they could 
be constructed, but have never 
put it to the test. The Germans 
felt the same, and at one time 
even had a heavy water project 
that aimed towards controlled 
nuclear fission. But their mili- 
tary successes were so great that 
they abandoned it along with 
other far-fetched and expensive 
schemes such as the hollow- 
globe theory. I myself have nev- 
er wanted to see this hellish 
thing built, and fi*om what you 
have told about it, it is worse 
than my most terrible dream. 
But I have approached the Pres- 
ident about it, when the Nazi 
threat was closing in, but noth- 
ing was done. Too expensive. . 
Now it is too late. But perhaps 
it isn’t. If your America will 
help us, the enemy will be de- 
feated. And after that, what a 
wealth of knowledge we shall 
have once our worlds are in con- 
tact. Will you do it?” 


“Of course,” Dan Coye said. 
“But the brass will take a lot of 
convincing. I suggest some films 
be made of you and others ex- 
plaining some of this. And en- 
close some documents, anything 
that will help convince them 
what has happened.” 

“I can do something better,” 
Einstein said, taking a small 
bottle from a drawer of the table. 
“Here is a I’ecently developed 
drug, and the formula, that has 
proved effective in arresting cer- 
tain of the more violent forms of 
cancer. This is an example of 
what I mean by the profit that 
can accrue when our two worlds 
can exchange information.” 

Dan pocketed the precious bot- 
tle as they turned to leave. With 
a sense of awe they gently shook 
hands with the frail old man who 
had been dead many years in the 
world they knew, to which they 
would be soon returning. 

T he military moved fast. A 
large jet bomber was quickly 
converted to carry one of the 
American solid-fuel rocket mis- 
siles. Not yet operational, it was 
doubtful if they ever would be at 
the rate of the Nazi advance. 
But given an aerial boost by the 
bomber it could reach up out of 
the ionosphere — carrying the 
payload of the moon capsule 
with its two pilots. Clearing the 
fringes of the atmosphere was 
essential to the operation of the 
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instrument that was to return 
them to what they could only 
think of as their own world. It 
seemed preposterously tiny to be 
able to change worlds. 

“Is that all?” Gino asked when 
they settled themselves back into 
the capsule. A square case, con- 
taining records and reels of 
film, was strapped between their 
seats. On top of it rested a small 
grey metal box. 

“What do you expect — an 
atom smasher?” Dan asked, 
checking out the circuits. The 
capsule had been restored as 
much as was possible to the con- 
dition it was in the day it had 
landed. The men wore their pres- 
sure suits. “We came here orig- 
inally by accident, by just think- 
ing wrong or something like 
that, if my theory’s correct.” 

“It isn’t — but neither is mine, 
so we can’t let it bug us.” 

“Yeah, I see what you mean. 
The whole crazy business may 
not be simple, but the mecha- 
nism doesn't have to be physical- 
ly complex. All we have to do is 
throw the switch, right?” 

“Roger. The thing is self-pow- 
ered. We’ll be tracked by radar, 
and when we hit apogee in our 
orbit they’ll give us a signal on 
our usual operating frequency. 
We throw the switch — and 
drop.” 

“Drop right back to where we 
came from, I hope.” 

“Hello there cargo,” a voice 


crackled over the speaker. “Pilot 
here. We are about to take off. 
All set?” 

“In the green, all circuits,” 
Dan reported, and settled back. 

The big bomber rumbled the 
length of the field and slowly 
pulled itself into the air, heavily 
under the weight of the rocket 
slung beneath its belly. The cap- 
sule was in the nose of the rocket 
and all the astronauts could see 
was the shining skin of the 
mother ship. It was a rough ride. 
The mathematics had indicated 
that probability of success would 
be greater over Florida and the 
south Atlantic, the original re- 
entry target. This meant pene- 
trating enemy territory. The 
passengers could not see the bat- 
tle being fought by the accom- 
panying jet fighters, and the pi- 
lot of the converted bomber did 
not tell them. It was a fierce bat- 
tle and at one point almost a lost 
one: only a suicidal crash by one 
of the escort fighters prevented 
an enemy jet from attacking the 
mother ship. 

“Stand by for drop,” the radio 
said, and a moment later came 
the familiar sensation of free 
fall as the rocket cropped clear 
of the plane. Pre-set controls 
timed the ignition and orbit. Ac- 
celeration pressed them into 
their Couches. 

A SUDDEN return to weight- 
lessness was accompanied 
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by the tiny explosions as the car- 
rying-rocket blasted free the ex- 
plosive bolts that held it to the 
capsule. For a measureless time 
their inertia carried them higher 
in their orbit while gravity 
tugged back. The radio crackled 
with a carrier wave, then a voice 
broke in. 

“Be ready with the switch 
. . . ready to throw it . . . 
NOW!” 

Dan flipped the switch and 
nothing happened. Nothing that 
they could perceive in any case. 
They looked at each other si- 
lently, then at the altimeter as 
they dropped back towards the 
distant Earth. 

"Get ready to open the chute,” 
Dan said heavily, just as a roar 
of sound burst from the radio. 

“Hello Apollo, is that you ? 
This is Canaveral control, can 
you hear me? Repeat — can you 
hear me? Gan you answer . . . 
in heaven’s name, Dan, are you 
there . . . are you there. . . ?” 

The voice was almost hysteri- 
cal, bubbling over itself. Dan 
flipped the talk button. 

“Dan Coye here — is that you, 
Skipper?” 

“Yes — but how did you get 
there? Where have you been 
since . . . Cancel, repeat cancel 
that last. We have you on the 
screen and you will hit in the sea 
and we have ships standing 
by . . .” 

The two astronauts met each 


other’s eyes and smiled. Gino 
raised his thumb up in a token 
of victory. They had done it. Be- 
hind the controlled voice that is- 
sued them instructions they 
could feel the riot that must be 
breaking after their unexpected 
arrival. To the observers on 
Earth — this Barth — ^they must 
have vanished on the other side 
of the moon. Then reappeared 
suddenly some weeks later, alive 
and sound long days after their 
oxygen and supplies should have 
been exhausted. There would be 
a lot to explain. 

It was a perfect landing. The 
sun shone, the sea was smooth, 
there was scarcely any cross 
vind. They resurfaced within 
seconds and had a clear view 
through their port over the 
small waves. A cruiser was al- 
ready headed their way, only a 
few miles off. 

“It’s over,” Dan said with an 
immense sigh of relief as he un- 
buckled himself from the chair. 

“Over!” Gino said in a choking 
voice. “Over? Look — look at the 
flag, there!” 

The cruiser turned tightly, the 
flag on its stern standing out 
proudly in the air. The red and 
white stripes of Old Glory, the 
fifty white stars on the field < of 
deepest blue. 

And in the middle of the stars, 
in the center of the blue rectan- 
gle, lay a golden 'crown. 

THE END 
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That once stand-by President, Maximilian, 
Gets his come-uppance from a man in a million 
Sebastian Hada schemes, says: Hark I— ^ 


Whatni We Do With 
Ragland Park? 


By PHILIP K. DICK 



I N his demesne near the logging 
town of John Day, Oregon, 
Sebastian Hada thoughtfully ate 
a grape as he watched the TV 
screen. The grapes, flown to 
Oregon by illegal jet transport. 


came from one of his farms in 
the Sonoma Valley of California. 
He spat the seeds into the fire- 
place across from him, half-lis- 
tening to his CULTURE an- 
nouncer delivering a lecture on 
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the portrait busts of twentieth 
century sculptors. 

If only I could get Jina Briskin 
on my network, Hada thought 
gloomily. The ranking TV news 
clown, so popular with his flam- 
ing scarlet wig and genial, in- 
formal patter . . . CULTURE 
needs that, Hada realized. But — 

But their society, at the mo- 
ment, was being run by the idi- 
otic — but peculiarly able — ^Pres- 
dent Maximilian Fischer, who 
had locked horns with Jim- Jam 
Briskin; who had, in fact, 
clapped the famous news clown 
in jail. So as a result, Jim-Jam 
was available neither for the 
commercial network which linked 
the three habitable planets nor 
for CULTURE. And meanwhile, 
Max Fischer ruled on. 

If I could get Jim-Jam out of 
prison, Hada thought, perhaps 
due to gratitude he’d move over 
to my network, leave his spon- 
sors Reinlander Beer and Calbest 
Electronics; after all, they have 
not been able to free him despite 
their intricate court maneuvers. 
They don’t have the power or the 
know-how . . . and I have. 

One of Hada’s wives, Thelma, 
had entered the living room of 
the demesne and now stood 
watching the TV screen from be- 
hind him. “Don’t place yourself 
there, please,’’ Hada said. “It 
gives me a panic reaction; I like 
to see people’s faces.’’ He twisted 
around in his deep chair. 


“The fox is back,” Thelma 
said. “I saw him; he glared at 
me.” She laughed with delight. 
“He looked so feral and inde- 
pendent — a bit like you, Seb. I 
wish I could have gotten a film- 
clip of him.” 

“I must spring Jim-Jam Bris- 
kin,” Hada said aloud; he had 
decided. 

P ICKING up the phone he 
dialed CULTURE’S production 
chief, Nat Kaminsky, at the 
transmitting Earth satellite Cu- 
lone. 

“In exactly one hour,” Hada 
told his employee, “I want all 
our outlets to begin crying for 
Jim-Jam Briskin’s release from 
jail. He’s not a traitor, as Presi- 
dent Fischer declares. In fact, 
his political rights, his freedom 
of speech, have been taken away 
from him — illegally. Got it? 
Show clips of Briskin, build him 
up . . . you understand.” Hada 
hung up, then, and dialed his at- 
torney, Art Heaviside. 

Thelma said, “I’m going back 
outdoors and feed the animals.” 
“Do that,” Hada said, lighting 
"an AhdvUa, a British-made Turk- 
ish cigarette which he was most 
fond of. “Art?” he said into the 
phone. “Get started on Jim-Jam 
Briskin’s case; find a way to free 
him.” 

His lawyer’s voice came pro- 
testingly, “But Seb, if we mix 
into that we’ll have President 
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Fischer after us with the FBI; 
it’s too risky.” 

Hada said, “I need Briskin. 
CULTURE has become pompous 
— look at the screen right this 
minute. Educatfon and art — ^we 
need a personality, a good news 
clown; we need Jim-Jam.” Tel- 
scan’s surveys, of late, had 
shown an ominous dropping-off 
of viewers, but he did not tell 
Art Heaviside that; it was con- 
fidential. 

Sighing, the attorney said, 
“Will do, Seb. But the charge 
against Briskin is sedition in 
time of war.” 

“Time of war? With whom?” 

“Those alien ships— ^you know. 
That entered the Sol System last 
February. Darn it, Seb; you 
know we’re at war — you can’t be 
so lofty as to deny that, it’s a 
legal fact.” 

“In my opinion,” Hada said, 
“the aliens are not hostile.” He 
put the receiver down, feeling an- 
gry. It’s Max Fischer’s way of 
holding onto supreme power, he 
said to himself. Thumping the 
war-scare drum. I ask you, what 
acttud damage have the aliens 
done lately? After all, we don’t 
own the Sol System. We just like 
to think we do. 

In any case, CULTURE — edu- 
cational TV itself — was wither- 
ing, and as the owner of the net- 
work, Sebastian Hada had to act. 
Am I personally declining in 
vigor? he asked himself. 


Once more picking up the 
phone he dialed his analyst, Doc- 
tor Ito Yasumi, at his demesne 
outside of Tokio. I need help, he 
said to himself. CULTURE’S cre- 
ator and financial backer needs 
help. And Dr. Yasumi can give 
it to me. 

F acing him across his desk. 
Dr. Yasumi said, “Hada, may- 
be problem stems from you hav- 
ing eight wives. That’s about 
five too many.” He waved Hada 
back to the couch. “Be calm, 
Hada. Pretty sad that big-time 
operator like Mr. S. Hada falling 
apart under stress. You afraid 
President Fischer’s FBI get you 
like they got Jim Briskin?” He 
smiled. 

“No,” Hada said. “I’m fear- 
less.” He lay semi-supine, arms 
behind his head, gazing at a 
Paul Klee print on the wall . . . 
or perhaps it was an original; 
-good analysts did make a god- 
awful amount of money: Yasu- 
mi’s charge to him was one thou- 
sand dollars a half hour. 

Yasumi said contemplatively, 
“Maybe you should seize power, 
Hada, in bold coup against Max 
Fischer. Make successful power- 
play of your own; become Presi- 
dent and then release Mr. Jim- 
Jam — no problem, then.” 

“Fischer has the Armed Forc- 
es behind him,” Hada said 
gloomily. “As Commander-in- 
Chief. Because of General Tomp- 
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kins, who likes Fischer, they’re 
absolutely loyal.” He had al- 
ready thought of this. “Maybe I 
ought to flee to my demesne on 
Callisto,” he murmured. It was 
a superb one, and Fischer, after 
all, had no authority there; it 
was not U.S. but Dutch terri- 
tory. “Anyhow I don’t want to 
fight; I’m not a fighter, a street- 
brawler; I’m a cultured man.” 

“You are bio-physical organ- 
ism with built-in responses; 
you are alive. All that lives 
strives to survive. You will fight 
if necessary, Hada.” 

Looking at his watch, Hada 
said, “I have to go, Ito. At three 
I’ve an appointment in Havana 
to interview a new folk singer, a 
ballad and banjo man who’s 
sweeping Latin America. Rag- 
land Park is his name; he can 
bring life back into CULTURE.” 

“I know of him,” Ito Yasumi 
said. “Saw him on commercial 
TV ; very good performer. Part 
Southern U.S., part Dane, very 
young with huge black mustache 
and blue eyes. Magnetic, this 
Rags, as is called.” 

“But is folk-singing cultur- 
al?” Hada murmured. 

“I tell you something,” Dr. 
Yasumi said. “There strangeness 
about Rags Park; I noted even 
over TV. Not like other people.” 

“That’s why he’s such a sensa- 
tion.” 

“More than that. I diagnose.” 
Yasumi reflected. “You know 


mental illness and psionic pow- 
ers closely related, as in polter- 
geist effect. Many schizophrenics 
of paranoid variety are tele- 
paths, picking up hate-thoughts 
in subconscious of persons 
around them.” 

“I know,” Hada sighed, think- 
ing that this was costing him 
hundreds of dollars, this spout- 
ing of psychiatric theory. 

“Go careful with Rags Park,” 
Dr. Yasumi cautioned. “You vol- 
atile type, Hada ; jump too quick. 
First idea of springing Jim-Jam 
Briskin — risking FBI wrath — 
and now this Rags Park. You 
like hat-designer or human flea. 
Best bet, as I say, is to openly 
face President Fischer, not devi- 
ousness as I foresee you doing.” 

“‘Devious’?” Hada mur- 
mured. “I’m not devious.” 

“You most devious patient I 
got,” Dr. Yasumi told him blunt- 
ly. “You got nothing but tricky 
bones in your body, Hada. Watch 
out or you scheme yourself out of 
existence.” He nodded with great 
soberness. 

“I’ll go carefully,” Hada said, 
his mind on Rags Park ; he bare- 
ly heard what Dr. Yasumi was 
telling him. 

“A favor,” Dr. Yasumi said. 
“When you can arrange, let me 
examine Mr. Park; I would en- 
joy, okay? For your good, Hada, 
as well as professional interest. 
Psi talent may be of new kind; 
one never knows.” 
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“Okay,” Hada agreed. “I’ll give 
you a call.” But, he thought, I’m 
not going to pay for it; your ex- 
amination of Rags Park will be 
on your own time. 

T here was an opportunity be- 
fore his appointment with the 
ballad singer Rags Park to drop 
by the Federal prison in New 
York at which Jim-Jam Briskin 
was being held on the sedition 
in time of war charge. 

Hada had never met the news 
clown face to face, and he was 
surprised to discover how much 
older the man looked than on the 
TV. But perhaps Briskin’s ar- 
rest, his troubles with President 
Fischer, had temporarily over- 
whelmed him. It would be enough 
to overwhelm anyone, Hada re- 
flected as the deputy unlocked 
the cell and admitted him. 

“How did you happen to tangle 
with President Fischer?” Hada 
asked. 

The news clown shrugged and 
said, “You lived through that 
period in history as much as I 
did.” He lit a cigarette and 
stared woodenly past Hada. 

He was referring, Hada re- 
alized, to the demise of the great 
problem-solving computer at 
Washington D.C., Unicephalon 
40-D; it had ruled as President 
of the United States and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces until a missile, delivered 
by the alien ships, had put it out 


of action. During that period the 
stand-by President, Max Fischer, 
had taken power, a clod ap- 
pointed by the union, a primitive 
man with an unnatural bucolic 
cunning. When at last Unicepha- 
lon 40-D had been repaired and 
had resumed functioning, it had 
ordered Fischer to depart his of- 
flce and Jim Briskin to cease po- 
litical activity. Neither man had 
complied. Briskin had gone on 
campaigning against Max Fisch- 
er, and Fischer had managed, 
by some method still unknown, 
to disable the computer, there- 
by again becoming President of 
the United States. 

And his initial act had been 
to clap Jim-Jam in jail. 

“Has Art Heaviside, my attor- 
ney, seen you?” Hada asked. 

“No,” Briskin said shortly. 

“Listen, my friend,” Hada said, 
“without my help you’ll be in 
prison forever, or at least until 
Max Fischer dies. This time he 
isn’t making the mistake of al- 
lowing Unicephalon 40-D to be re- 
paired; it’s out of action for 
good.” 

Briskin said, “And you want 
me on your network in exchange 
for getting me out of here.” He 
smoked rapidly at his cigarette. 

“I need you, Jim-Jam,” Hada 
said. “It took courage for you to 
expose President Fischer for the 
power-hungry buffoon he is; 
we’ve got a terrible menace hang- 
ing over us in Max Fischer, and 
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if we don’t join together and 
work fast it’ll be too late; we’ll 
both be dead. You know — in fact 
you said it on TV — that Fischer 
would gladly stoop to assassina- 
tion to get what he wants.” 

Briskin said, “Can I say what 
I want over your facilities?” 

“I give you absolute freedom. 
Attack anyone you want, includ- 
ing me.” 

After a pause, Briskin said, 
“I’d take your offer, Hada . . . 
but I doubt if even Art Heavi- 
side can get me out of here. 
Leon Lait, Fischer’s Attorney 
General, is conducting the prose- 
cution against me personally.” 

“Don’t resign yourself,” Hada 
said. “Billions of your viewers 
are waiting to see you emerge 
from this cell. At this moment 
all my outlets are clamoring for 
your release. Public pressure is 
building up. Even Max will have 
to listen to that.” 

“What I’m afraid of is that an 
‘accident’ will happen to me,” 
Briskin said. “Just like the ‘ac- 
cident’ that befell Unicephalon 
40-D a week after it resumed 
functioning. If it couldn’t save 
itself, how can — ” 

“You afraid?” Hada inquired, 
incredulous. “Jim-Jam Briskin, 
the ranking news clown — I don’t 
believe it!” 

T here was silence. 

Briskin said, “The reason 
my sponsors. Reinlander Beer 
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and Calbest Electronics, haven’t 
been able to get me out is — ” He 
paused. “Pressure put on them 
by President Fischer. Their at- 
torneys as much as admitted 
that to me. When Fischer learns 
you’re trying to help me, he’ll 
bring all the pressure he has to 
bear directly on you.” He glanced 
up acutely at Hada. “Do you have 
the stamina to endure it? I won- 
der.” 

“Certainly I have,” Hada said, 
“As I told Dr. Yasumi— ” 

“And he’ll put pressure on 
your wives,” Jim-Jam Briskin 
said. 

“I’ll divorce all eight of them,” 
Hada said hotly. 

Briskin held out his hand and 
they shook. “It’s a deal, then,” 
Jim-Jam said. “I’ll go to w^ork 
for CULTURE as soon as I’m out 
of here.” He smiled in a weary 
but hopeful w'ay. 

Elated, Hada said, “Have you 
ever heard of Rags Park, the 
folk and ballad singer? At three 
today I’m signing him, too.” 

“There’s a TV set here and 
now and then I catch one of 
Park’s numbers,” Briskin said. 
“He sounds good. But do you 
w'ant that on CULTURE? It’s 
hardly educational.” 

“CULTURE is changing. 
We’re going to sugar-coat our 
didacticisms from now on. We’ve 
been losing our audience. I don’t 
intend to see CULTURE wither 
away. The very concept of it — ” 
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The word CULTURE stood for 
Committee Utilizing Learning 
Techniques for Urban Renewal 
Efforts. A major part of Hada’s 
real estate holdings consisted of 
the city of Portland, Oregon, 
which he had acquired — intact — 
ten years ago. It was not worth 
much; typical of the semi-aban- 
doned slum constellations which 
had become not only repellent 
but obsolete, Portland had a cer- 
tain sentimental value to him 
because he had been born there. 

However, one notion lingered 
in his mind. If for any reason the 
colonies on the other planets and 
moons had to be abandoned, if 
the settlers came streaming back 
to Earth, the cities would be 
repopulated once more. And with 
the alien ships flitting about the 
further planets, this was not as 
implausible as it sounded. In 
fact, a few families had emigrat- 
ed back to Earth already . . . 

So underneath, CULTURE was 
not quite the disinterested pub- 
lic-service non-profit agency that 
it appeared. Mixed in with the 
education, Hada’s outlets 
drummed away at the seductive 
idea of the city, how much it 
could offer, how little there was 
to be had in the colonies. Give up 
the difficult, crude life of the 
frontier, CULTURE declared 
night and day. Return to your 
own planet; repair the decaying 
cities. They’re your real home. 

Did Briskin know this? Hada 


wondered. Did the new’s clown 
understand the actual purpose of 
his organization? 

Hada would find that out — if 
and when he managed to get 
Briskin out of jail and before a 
CULTURE microphone. 

A T three o’clock Sebastian Ha- 
da met the folk singer Rag- 
land Park at the Havana office 
of CULTURE. 

'T’m glad to make your ac- 
quaintance,” Rags Park said shy- 
ly. Tall, skinny, with his huge 
black mustache hiding most of 
his mouth, he shuffled about self- 
consciously, his blue eyes gentle 
with authentic friendliness. He 
had an unusual sweetness about 
him, Hada noted. Almost a saint- 
ly quality. Hada found himself 
impressed. 

“And you play both the guitar 
and the five-string banjo?” Ha- 
da said. “Not at once, of course.” 

Rags Park mumbled, “No sir. 
I alternate. Want me to play 
something right now for you ?” 

“Where were you born?” Nat 
Kaminsky asked. Hada had 
brought his production chief 
along; in matters such as this 
Kaminsky’s opinion was valu- 
able. 

“In Arkansas,” Rags an- 
swered. “My family raises hogs.” 
He had his banjo with him and 
now, nervously, he twanged a few 
notes. “I know a real sad song 
that’ll break your heart. It’s 
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called ‘Poor Old Hoss.’ Want me 
to sing it for you?” 

“We’ve heard you,” Hada said. 
“We know you’re good.” He tried 
to imagine this awkward young 
man twanging away over CUL- 
TURE, in between lectures on 
twentieth century portrait sculp- 
tors. Hard to imagine . . . 

Rags said, “I bet there’s one 
thing you don’t know about me, 
Mr. Hada. I make up a lot of my 
own ballads.” 

“Creative,” Kaminsky said to 
Hada straight-faced. “That’s 
good.” 

“For instance,” Rags contin- 
ued, “I once made up a ballad 
about a man named Tom Mc- 
Phail who ran ten miles with a 
bucket of water to put out the 
fire in his little daughter’s crib.” 

“Did he make it?” Hada asked. 

“Sure did. Just in time. Tom 
McPhail ran faster and faster, 
with that bucket of water.” 
Chanting, Rags twanged in ac- 
companyment. “Here comes Tom 
McPhail, holdin’ on tight to that 
great little pail . . . holdin’ on 
tight, boys, here he come, heart 
full of fear, faculties numb.” 
Twang, twang, sounded the bann- 
jo, mournfully and urgently. 

Kaminsky said acutely, “I’ve 
been following your shows and 
I’ve never heard you sing that 
number.” 

“Aw,” Rags said, “I had bad 
luck with that, Mr. Kaminsky. 
Turned out there really is a Tom 


McPhail. Lives in Pocatello, Ida- 
ho. I sang about ol’ Tom Mc- 
Phail on my January 14th TV 
show and right away he got sore 
— he was listenin’ — and got a 
lawyer to write me.” 

“Wasn’t it just a coincidence 
in names ?” Hada said. 

“Well,” Rags said, twisting 
about self-consciously, “it seems 
there really had been a fire in his 
home there in Pocatello, and Mc- 
Phail, he. got panicky and ran 
with a bucket to the creek, and 
it was ten miles off, like I said 
in the song.” 

“Did he get back with the wa- 
ter in time?” 

“Amazingly, he did,” Rags 
said. 

Kaminsky said to Hada, “It 
would be better, on CULTURE, if 
this man stuck to authentic old 
English ballads such as ‘Green- 
sleeves.’ That would seem more 
what we want.” 

T houghtfully, Hada said 

to Rags, “Bad luck to pick a 
name for a ballad and have it 
turn out that such a man really 
exists . . . have you had that 
sort of bad luck since?” 

“Yes I have,” Rags admitted. 
“I made up a ballad last week 
... it was about a lady. Miss 
Marsha Dobbs. Listen. 

“All day, all night, Marsha 
Dobbs. 

Loves a married man whose 
wife she robs. 
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Robs that wife and hearth of 
Jack Cooks’ heart. 

Steals the husband, makes 
that marriage fall apart. 

“That’s the first verse,” Rags 
explained. “It goes on for seven- 
teen verses; tells how Marsha 
comes to work at Jack Cooks’ of- 
fice as a secretary, goes to lunch 
with him, then later they meet 
late at — ” 

“Is there a moral at the end?” 
Kaminsky inquired. 

“Oh sure,” Rags said. “Don’t 
take no one else’s man because if 
you do, heaven avenges the dis- 
honored wife. In this case : 

“Virus flu lay ’round the cor- 
ner just for Jack. 

For Marsha Dobbs ’twas to 
be worse, a heart attack. 

Miz Cooks, the hand of heav- 
en sought to spare. 

Surrounded her, became a 
garment strong to wear. 

Miz Cooks — ” 

Hada broke in over the twang- 
ing and singing, “That’s fine. 
Rags. That’s enough.” He 
glanced at Kaminsky and winced. 

“And I bet it turned out,” Ka- 
minsky said, “that there’s a real 
Marsha Dobbs who had an af- 
fair with her boss. Jack Cooks.” 

“Right,” Rags said, nodding. 
“No lawyer called me, but I read 
it in the homeopape, the New 
York Times. Marsha, she died of 
a heart attack, and it was actu- 
ally during — ” He hesitated mod- 
estly. “You know. While she and 


Jack Cooks were at a motel satel- 
lite, love-making.” 

“Have you deleted that num- 
ber from your repertoire?” Ka- 
minsky asked. 

“Well,” Rags said, “I can’t 
make up my mind. Nobody’s su- 
ing me . . . and I like the bal- 
lad. I think I’ll leave it in.” 

To himself, Hada thought. 
What was it Dr. Yasumi said? 
That he scented psi-powers of 
some unusual kind in Ragland 
Park . . . perhaps it’s the para- 
psychological power of having 
the bad luck to make up ballads 
about people who really exist. 
Not much of a talent, that. 

On the other hand, he realized, 
it could be a variant on the tele- 
pathic talent . . . and with a lit- 
tle tinkering it might be quite 
valuable. 

“How long does it take you to 
make up a ballad ?” he asked 
Rags. 

“I can do it on the spot,” Rags 
Park answered. “I could do it 
now; give me a theme and I’ll 
compose right here in this office 
of yours.” 

H ada pondered and then said, 
“My wife Thelma has been 
feeding a gi'ay fox that I know 
— or I believe — ^killed and ate our 
best Rouen duck.” 

After a moment of considering. 
Rags Park twanged : 

Miz Thelma Hada talked to 
the fox, 
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Built it a home from an old 
pine box. 

Sebastian Hada heard a sad 
cluck : 

Wicked gray fox had eaten 
his duck.” 

“But ducks don’t cluck, they 
quack,” Nat Kaminsky said crit- 
ically. 

“That’s a fact,” Rags admit- 
ted. He pondered and then sang : 

“Hada’s production chief 
changed my luck. 

I got no job, and ducks 
don’t cluck.” 

Grinning, Kaminsky said, 
“Okay, Rags ; you win.” To Hada 
he said, “I advise you to hire 
him.” 

“Let me ask you this,” Hada 
said to Rags. “Do you think the 
fox got my Rouen?” 

“Gosh,” Rags said, “I don’t 
know anything about that.” 

“But in your ballad you said 
so,” Hada pointed out. 

“Let me think,” Rags said. 
Presently he twanged once more 
and said: 

“Interesting problem Hada’s 
stated. 

Perhaps my ability’s under- 
rated. 

Perhaps I’m not no ordinary 
guy. 

Do I get my ballads through 
the use of psi ?” 

“How did you know I meant 
psi?” Hada asked. “You can 
read interior thoughts, can’t 
you? Yasumi was right.” 


Rags said, “Mister, I’m just 
singing and twanging; I’m just 
an entertainer, same as Jim- Jam 
Briskin, that news clown Presi- 
dent Fischer clapped in jail.” 

“Are you afraid of jail?” Hada 
asked him bluntly. 

“President Fischer doesn’t 
have nothing against me,” Rags 
said. “I don’t do political bal- 
lads.” 

“If you work for me,” Hada 
said, “maybe you will. I’m trying 
to get Jim-Jam out of jail; today 
all my outlets began their cam- 
paign.” 

“Yes, he ought to be out,” 
Rags agreed, nodding. “That was 
a bad thing. President Fischer 
using the FBI for that . . . 
those aliens aren’t that much of 
a menace.” 

Kaminsky, rubbing his chin 
meditatively, said, “Do one on 
Jim-Jam Briskin, Max Fischer, 
the aliens — on the whole political 
situation. Sum it up.” 

“That’s asking a lot,” Rags 
said, with a wry smile. 

“Try,” Kaminsky said. “See 
how well j'^ou can epitomize.” 

“Whooee,” Rags said. “ ‘Epito- 
mize.’ Now I know I’m talking 
to CULTURE. Okay, Mr. Kamin- 
sky. How’s this?” He sang: 

“Fat little President by name 
of Max 

Used his power, gave Jim 
the ax. 

Sebastian Hada’s got eyes 
like a vulture. 
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Sees his opening, steps in 
with CULTURE.” 

“You’re hired,” Hada said to 
the folk singer, and reached into 
his pocket for a contract form. 

Kaminsky said, “Will we be 
successful, Mr. Park? Tell us 
about the outcome.” 

“I’d, uh, rather not,” Rags 
said. “At least not this minute. 
You think I can also read the fu- 
ture, too? That I’m a pre-cog as 
well as a telepath?” He laughed 
gently. “I’ve got plenty of talent, 
according to you; I’m flattered.” 
He bowed mockingly. 

“I’ll assume that you’re com- 
ing to work for us,” Hada said. 
“And your willingness to be an 
employee of CULTURE — is it a 
sign that you feel President 
Fischer is not going to be able to 
get us?” 

“Oh, we could be in jail, too, 
along with Jim-Jam,” Rags 
murmured. “That wouldn’t sur- 
prise me.” Seating himself his 
banjo in hand, he prepared to 
sign the contract. 

I N his bedroom at the White 
House, President Max Fischer 
had listened for almost an hour 
now to the TV set, to CULTURE 
hammering away on the same 
topic, again and again. Jim 
Briskin must he released, the 
voice said ; it was a smooth, pro- 
fessional announcer’s voice, but 
behind it unheard, Max knew, 
was Sebastian Hada. 


“Attorney General,” Max said 
to his cousin Leon Lait, “get me 
dossiers on all of Hada’s wives, 
all seven or eight, whatever it is. 
I guess I got to take a drastic 
course.” 

When, later in the day, the 
eight dossiers had been put be- 
fore him, he began to read care- 
fully, chewing on his El Pro- 
ducto alta cigar and frowning, 
his lips moving with the effort 
of comprehending the intricate, 
detailed material. 

Jeez, what a mess some of 
these dames must be, he realized. 
Ought to be getting chemical 
psychotherapy, have their brain 
metabolisms straightened out. 
But he was not displeased; it 
had been his hunch that a man 
like Sebastian Hada would at- 
tract an unstable sort of woman. 

One in particular, Hada’s 
fourth wife, interested him. Zoe 
Martin Hada, thirty-one years 
old, now living on lo with her 
ten-year-old son. 

Zoe Hada had deflnite psy- 
chotic traits. 

“Attorney General,” he said to 
his cousin, “this dame is living 
on a pension supplied by the 
U.S. Department of Mental 
Health. Hada isn’t contributing 
a dime to her support. You get 
her here to the White House, you 
understand? I got a job for her.” 

The following morning Zoe 
Martin Hada was brought to his 
office. 
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He saw, between the two FBI 
men, a scrawny woman, attrac- 
tive, but with wild, animosity- 
filled eyes. “Hello, Mrs, Zoe Ha- 
da,” Max said. “Listen, I know 
sumpthin about you; you're the 
only genuine Mrs. Hada — the 
others are impostors, right? And 
Sebastian’s done you dirt.” He 
waited, and saw the expression 
on her face change. 

“Yes,” Zoe said. “I’ve been in 
courts for six years trying to 
prove what you just said. I can 
hardly believe it; are you really 
going to help me?” 

“Sure,” Max said. “But you 
got to do it my way; I mean, if 
you’re waiting for that skunk 
Hada to change you’re wasting 
your time. About all you can do 
— ” He paused. “Is even up the 
score.” 

The violence which had left her 
face crept back as she under- 
stood, gradually, what he meant. 

F rowning, Dr. ito Yasumi 

said, “I have now made my 
examination, Hada.” He began 
putting away his battery of 
cards. “This Rags Park is nei- 
ther telepath nor pre-cog; he 
neither reads my mind nor cog- 
nates what is to be, and frankly, 
Hada, although I still sense psi- 
power about him I have no idea 
what it might be.” 

Hada listened in silence. Now 
Rags Park, this time with a gui- 
tar over his shoulder, wandered 


in from the other room. It seemed 
to amuse him that Dr. Yasumi 
could make nothing of him; he 
grinned at both of them and then 
seated himself. “I’m a puzzle,” he 
said to Hada. “Either you got too 
much when you hired me or not 
enough . . . but you don’t know 
which and neither does Dr. Ya- 
sumi or me.” 

“I want you to start at once 
over CULTURE,” Hada told him 
impatiently. “Make up and sing 
folk ballads that depict the un- 
fair imprisonment and harass- 
ment of Jim-Jam Briskin by Leon 
Lait and his FBI. Make Lait ap- 
pear a monster; make Fischer 
appear a scheming, greedy boob. 
Understand?” 

“Sure,” Rags Park said, nod- 
ding. “We got to get public opin- 
ion aroused. I knew that when I 
signed ; I ain’t just entertaining, 
no more.” 

Dr. Yasumi said to Rags, 
“Listen, I have favor to ask. 
Make up folk-style ballad telling 
how Jim-Jam Briskin get out of 
jail." 

Both Hada and Rags Park 
glanced at him. 

“Not about what is,” Yasumi 
explained, “but about that which 
we want to be.” 

Shrugging, Park said, “Okay.” 

The door to Hada’s office burst 
open and the chief of his body- 
guard, Dieter Saxton, put his 
head excitedly in. “Mr. Hada, we 
just gunned down a woman who 
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was trying to get through to you 
with a home-made bomb. Do you 
have a moment to identify her? 
We think maybe it’s — I mean it 
was — one of your wives.” 

“God in heaven,” Hada said, 
and hurried along with Saxton 
from the office and down the cor- 
ridor. 

There on the floor, near the 
front entrance of the demesne, 
lay a woman he knew. Zoe, he 
thought. He knelt down, touched 
her. 

“Sorry,” Saxton mumbled. 
“We had to, Mr. Hada.” 

“All right,” he said. “I believe 
you if you say so.” He greatly 
trusted Saxton; after all he had 
to. 

Saxton said, “I think from 
now on you better have one of us 
close by you at all times. I don’t 
mean outside your office; I 
mean within physical touch.” 

“I wonder if Max Fischer sent 
her here,” Hada said. 

“The chances are good,” Sax- 
ton said. “I’d make book on it.” 

“Just because I’m trying to 
get Jim-Jam Briskin released.” 
Hada was thoroughly shaken. 
“It really amazes me.” He rose 
to his feet unsteadily. 

“Let me go after Fischer,” 
Saxton urged in a low voice. “For 
your protection. He has no right 
to be President; Unicephalon 
40-D is our only legal President 
and we all know Fischer put it 
out of commission.” 


“No,” Hada murmured. “I, 
don’t like murder.” 

“It’s not murder,” Saxton 
said. “It’s protection for you and 
your wives and children.” 

“Maybe so,” Hada said, “but 
I still can’t do it. At least not 
yet.” He left Saxton and made 
his way with difficulty back to 
his office, where Rags Park and 
Dr. Yasumi waited. 

W E heard,” Yasumi said to 
him. “Bear up, Hada. The 
woman was a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic with delusions of perse- 
cution ; without psychotherapy 
it was inevitable that she would 
meet a violent death. Do not 
blame yourself or Mr. Saxton.” 

Hada said, “And at one time 
I loved that woman.” 

Dolefully strumming on his 
guitar. Rags Park sang to him- 
self ; the words were not audible. 
Perhaps he was practicing on 
his ballad of Jim Briskin’s es- 
cape from jail. 

“Take Mr. Saxton’s advice,” 
Dr. Yasumi said. “Protect your- 
self at all times.” He patted Ha- 
da on the shoulder. 

Rags spoke up, “Mr. Hada, I 
think I’ve got my ballad, now. 
About — ” 

“I don’t want to hear it,” Hada 
said harshly, “Not now.” He 
wished the two of them would 
leave; he wanted to be by him- 
self. 

Maybe I should fight back, he 
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thought. Dr. Yasumi recommends 
it; now Dieter Saxton recom- 
mends it. What would Jim-Jam 
recommend ? He has a sound 
mind ... he would say, Don’t 
employ murder. I know that 
would be his answer ; I know him. 

And if he says not to, I won’t. 

Dr. Yasumi was instructing 
Rags Park, “. . . a ballad, please, 
about that vase of gladioli over 
there on the bookcase. Tell how 
it rise up straight in the air and 
hover; all right?” 

“What kind of ballad is that?” 
Rags said. “Anyhow, I got my 
work cut out for me; you heard 
what Mr. Hada said.” 

“But I’m still testing you,” 
Dr. Yasumi grumbled. 

* * * 

To his cousin the Attorney 
General, Max Fischer said dis- 
gustedly, “Well, we didn’t get 
him.” 

“No, Max,” Leon Lait agreed. 
“He’s got good men in his em- 
ploy; he’s not an individual 
like Briskin, he’s a whole cor- 
poration.” 

Moodily, Max said, “I read a 
book once that said if three peo- 
ple are competing, eventually two 
of them will join together and 
gang up on the third one. It’s 
inevitable. That’s exactly what’s 
happened; Hada and Briskin are 
buddies, and I’m alone. We have 
to split them apart, Leon, and 
get one of them on our side 
against the other. Once Briskin 


liked me. Only he disapproved of 
ray methods.” 

Leon said, “Wait’ll he hears 
about Zoe Hada trying to kill 
her ex-husband; then Briskin’ll 
really disapprove of you.” 

“You think it’s impossible to 
win him over, now?” 

“I sure do. Max. You’re in a 
worse position than ever, regard- 
ing him. Forget about winning 
him over.” 

“There’s some idea in my 
mind, though,” Max said. “I 
can’t quite make out what it is, 
yet, but it has to do with freeing 
Jim-Jam in the hopes that he’ll 
feel gratitude.” 

“You’re out of your mind,” 
Leon said. “How come you ever 
thought of an idea like that? 
It isn’t like you.” 

“I don’t know,” Max groaned. 
“But there it is.” 

* * * 

To Sebastian Hada, Rags Park 
said, “Uh, I think maybe I got 
me a ballad now, Mr. Hada. Like 
Doctor Yasumi suggested; It has 
to do with telling how Jim-Jam 
Briskin gets out of jail. You 
want to hear it?” 

Dully, Hada nodded, “Go 
ahead.” After all, he was paying 
the folk singer ; he might as well 
get something for his money. 

Twanging away. Rags sang : 

“ J im- J am Briskin languished 
in jail. 

Couldn’t find no one to put 
up his bail. 
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Blame Max Fischer! Blame 
Max Fischer!” 

Rags explained, “That’s the 
chorus, ‘Blame Max Fischer !’ 
Okay?” 

“All right,” Hada said, nod- 
ding. 

With fire in his eyes. Rags 
launched into the body of the 
song : 

“The Lord came along, said. 
Max, I’m mad. 

Casting that man in jail, 
that was bad. 

Blame Max Fischer ! the 
good Lord cried. 

Poor Jim Briskin, his rights 
denied. 

Blame Max Fischer ! I’m 
here to tell; 

Good Lord ' say. Him go 
straight to hell. 

Repent, Max Fischer! There’s 
only one route ; 

Get on my good side; let 
Jim- Jam out.” 

Rags explained to Hada, 
“Now here’s what’s going to 
happen.” He cleared his throat: 

“Bad Max Fisher, he saw the 
light. 

Told Leon Lait, We got to do 
right. 

Sent a message down to turn 
that key. 

Open that door and let Jim- 
Jam free. 

Old Jim Briskin saw an end 
to his plight; 

Jail door open, now, lets in 
the light.” 


“That’s all,” Rags informed 
Hada. “It’s a sort of holler type 
of folk song, a spiritual where 
you tap your foot. Do you like 
it?” 

Hada managed to nod. “Oh 
sure. Anythihg’s fine.” 

“Shall I tell Mr. Kaminsky you 
want me to air it over CUL- 
TURE?” 

“Air away,” Hada said. He 
did not care; the death of Zoe 
still weighed on his mind — he 
felt responsible, because after all 
it had been his bodyguards who 
had done it, and the fact that 
Zoe had been insane, had been 
trying to destroy him, did not 
seem .to matter. It was still a 
human life; it was still murder. 
“Listen,” he said to Rags on im- 
pulse, “I want you to make up 
another song, now.” 

With sympathy, flags said, “I 
know, Mr. Hada. A ballad about 
the sad death of your former 
wife Zoe. I been thinking about 
that and I have a ballad all 
ready. Listen : 

“There once was a lady fair 
to see and hear; 

Wander, spirit, over field 
and star. 

Sorrowful, but forgiving 
from afar. 

That spirit knows who did 
her in. 

It was a stranger, not her 
kin. 

It was Max Fischer who 

knew her not — ” 
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Hada interrupted, “Don’t 
whitewash me, Rags ; I’m to 
blame. Don’t put everything on 
Max as if he’s a w'hipping boy.” 

S EATED in the porner of the 
office, listening quietly, Dr. 
Yasumi now spoke up. “And also 
too much credit to President 
Fischer in your ballads. Rags. 
In ballad of Jim- Jam’s release 
from jail you specifically give 
credit to Max Fischer for ethical 
change of heart. This will not do. 
The credit for Jim- Jam’s re- 
lease must go to Hada. Listen, 
Rags; I have composed a poem 
for this occasion.” 

Dr. Yasumi chanted : 

“News clown nestles not in 
jail. A friend, 

Sebastian Hada, got him . 
free. 

He loves that friend, re- 
gards him well. 

Knows whom to honor, and 
to seek. 

“Exactly thirty-two syllables,” 
Dr. Yasumi explained modestly. 
“Old-style Japanese type haiku 
poetry does not have to rhyme 
as do U.S.-English ballads, how- 
ever must get right to the point, 
which in this matter is all im- 
portant.” To Rags he said, “You 
make my haiku into ballad, okay ? 
In your typical fashion, in rhyth- 
mic, rhyming couplets, et cetera, 
and so on.” 

“I counted thirty-three sylla- 
bles,” Rags said. “Anyhow, I’m a 
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creative artist; I’m not used to 
being told what to compose.” He 
turned to Hada. “Who’m I work- 
ing for, you or him? Not him, as 
far as I know.” 

“Do as he says,” Hada told 
Rags. “He’s a brilliant man.” 

Sullenly, Rags murmured, 
“Okay, but I didn’t expect this 
sort of job when I signed the 
contract.” He retired 'to a far 
corner of the office to brood, 
think and compose. 

“What are you involved with, 
here. Doctor?” Hada asked. 

“We’ll see,” Dr. Yasumi said 
mysteriously. “Theory about psi- 
power of this balladeer, here. 
May pay off, may not.” 

“You seem to feel that the ex- 
act wording of Rags’ ballads is 
very important,” Hada said. 

“That right,” Dr. Yasumi 
agreed. “As in legal document. 
You wait, Hada; you find out — 
if I right — eventually. If I 
wrong, doesn’t matter anyhow.” 
He smiled encouragingly at Ha- 
da. 

T he phone in President Max 
Fischer’s office rang. It was 
the .Attorney General, his cousin, 
calling in agitation. “Max, I went 
over to the Federal pen where 
Jim- Jam is, to see about quash- 
ing the charges against him like 
you were talking about — ” Leon 
hesitated. “He’s gone. Max. He’s 
not in there any more.” Leon 
sounded wildly nervous. 
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“How’d he get out ?” Max said, 
more baffled than angry. 

“Art Heaviside, Hada’s attor- 
ney, found a way; I don’t know 
yet what it is — I have to see Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Dale Winthrop, 
about it; he signed the release 
order an hour or so ago. I have 
an appointment with Winthrop 
. . . as soon as I’ve seen him 
I’ll call you back.’’ 

“I’ll be darned,’’ Max said 
slowly. “Well, we were too late.” 
He hung up the phone reflexively 
and then stood deep in thought. 
What has Hada got going for 
him? he asked himself. Some- 
thing I don’t understand. 

And now the thing to watch 
for, he realized, is Jim Briskin 
showing up on TV. On CUL- 
TURE’S network. 

Going over to the television 
set. Max turned it on. 

With relief he saw on the 
screen — not Jim Briskin — but a 
folk singer plucking away on a 
banjo. 

And then he realized that the 
folk singer- was singing about 
him. 

“Bad Max Fischer, he saw 
the light. 

Told Leon Lait, We got to 
do right. 

Sent a message down to turn 
that key”. 

Listening, Max Fischer said 
aloud, “My God, that’s exactly 
what happened! That’s exactly 
what I did!” Eerie, he thought. 


What’s it mean, this ballad sing- 
er on CULTURE who sings about 
what I’m doing — secret matters 
that he couldn’t possibly know 
about ! ' 

Telepathic, maybe. Max 
thought. That must be it. 

Now the folk singer was nar- 
rating and plucking about Sebas- 
tian Hada, how Hada had been 
personally responsible for get- 
ting Jim- Jam Briskin out of jail. 
And it’s true. Max said to him- 
self. When Loen Lait got there to 
the Federal pen he found Briskin 
gone because of Art Heaviside’s 
activity ... I better listen 
pretty carefully to this singer, 
because for some reason he 
seems to know more than I do. 

But the singer now had fin- 
ished. 

The CULTURE announcer was 
saying, “That was a brief in- 
terlude of political ballads by 
the world-renowned Ragland 
Park. Mr. Park, you’ll be pleased 
to hear, will appear on this chan- 
nel every hour for five minutes 
of new ballads, composed here in 
culture’s studios for the oc- 
casion. Mr. Park will be watch- 
ing the teletypers and will com- 
pose his ballads to — ” 

Max switched the set off, then. 

Like calypso. Max realized. 
News-ballads. God, he thought 
dismally. Suppose Park sings one 
about Unicephalon 40-D coming 
back. 

/ have a feeling, he thought, 
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that what Ragland Park sings 
turns out to he true. It’s one of 
those psionic talents. 

And they, the opposition, are 
making use of this. 

On the other hand, he thought, 
I might have a few psionic tal- 
ents of my own. Because if I 
didn’t, I wouldn’t have gotten as 
far as I have. 

Seated before the TV set he 
switched it on once again and 
waited, chewing his lower lip 
and pondering what he should 
do. As yet he could come up with 
nothing. But I will, sooner or 
later, he said to himself. And 
before they come up with the 
idea of bringing Unicephalon 40- 
D back . . . 

T^R. Yasumi said, “I have solved 
^ what Ragland Park’s psi- 
talent is, Hada. You care to 
know?” 

“I’m more interested in the 
fact that Jim- Jam is out of jail,” 
Hada answered. He put down the 
receiver of the telephone, almost 
unable to believe the news. 
“He’ll be here right away,” he 
said to Dr. Yasumi. “He’s on 
his way direct, by monorail. 
We’ll see that he gets to Callisto, 
where Max has no jurisdiction, 
so they can’t possibly re-arrest 
him.” His mind swirled with 
plans. Rubbing his hands to- 
gether he said rapidly, “Jim- Jam 
can broadcast from our trans- 
mitter on Callisto. And he can 


live at my demesne there — that’ll 
be beer and skittles for him — I 
know he’ll agree.” 

“He is out,” Dr. Yasumi said 
drily, “because of Rags’ psi-tal- 
ent, so you had better listen. Be- 
cause this psi-talent is not un- 
derstood even by Rags, and hon- 
estly to God, it could rebound on 
you any time.” 

Reluctantly, Hada said, “Okay, 
give me your opinion.” 

“Relationship between Rags’ 
made-up ballads and reality is 
one of cause and effect. What 
Rags describes then takes place. 
The ballad precedes the event 
and not by much. You see? This 
could be dangerous, if Rags un- 
derstood it and made use of it for 
own advantage.” 

“If this is true,” Hada said, 
“then we want him to compose a 
ballad about Unicephalon 40-D 
returning to action.” That was 
obvious to him instantly. Max 
Fischer would be merely the 
stand-by President once more, as 
he had originally been. Without 
authority of any kind. 

“Correct,” Dr. Yasumi said. 
“But problem is, now that he 
is making up these political-type 
ballads, Ragland Park is apt to 
discover this fact, too. For if he 
makes up song about Unicepha- 
ion and then it actually — ” 

“You’re right,” Hada said. 
“Even Park couldn’t miss that.” 
He was silent, then, deep in 
thought. Ragland Park was po- 
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tentially even more dangerous 
than Max Fischer. On the other 
hand, Ragland seemed like a good 
egg; there was no reason to as- 
sume that he would misuse his 
power, as Max Fischer had his. 

But it was a great deal of pow- 
er for one human being to have. 
Much too much. 

Dr. Yasumi said, “Care must 
be taken as to exactly what sort 
of ballads Ragland makes up. 
Contents must be edited in ad- 
vance, maybe by you.” 

“I want as little as possible — ” 
Hada began, and then ceased. 
The receptionist had buzzed him ; 
he switched on the intercom. 

- “Mr. James Briskin is here.” 

“Send him right in,” Hada 
said, delighted. “He’s here, al- 
ready, Ito.” Hada opened the 
door to the office — and there 
stood Jim- Jam, his face lined 
and sober. 

“Mr. Hada got you out,” Dr. 
Yasumi informed Jim- Jam. 

“I know. I appreciate it, Ha- 
da.” Briskin entered the office 
and Hada at once closed and 
locked the door. 

“Listen, Jim-Jam,” Hada said, 
without preamble, “we’ve got 
greater problems than ever. Max 
Fischer as a threat is nothing. 
Now we have to deal with an ulti- 
mate form of power, an absolute 
rather than a relative form. I 
wish I had never gotten into 
this; whose idea was it to hire 
Rags Park?” 


Dr. Yasumi said, “Yours, Ha- 
da, and I warned you at the 
time.” 

“I’d better instruct Rags not 
to make up any more new bal- 
lads,” Hada decided. “That’s the 
first step to take. I’ll call the 
studio. My God, he might make 
up one about us all going to the 
bottom of the Atlantic, or twenty 
a.u.s. out into deep space.” 

“Avoid panic,” Dr. Yasumi 
told him firmly. “There you go 
ahead with panic, Hada. Volatile 
as ever. Be calm and think first.” 

“How can I be calm,” Hada 
said, “when that rustic has the 
power to move us around like 
toys? Why, he can command the 
entire universe.” 

“Not necessarily,” Dr. Yasumi 
disagreed. “There may be limit. 
Psi-power not well understood 
even yet. Hard to test out in lab- 
oratory condition; hard to sub- 
ject to rigorous, repeatable scru- 
tiny.” He pondered. 

Jim Briskin said, “As I under- 
stand what you’re saying — ” 

“You were sprung by a made- 
up ballad,” Hada told him. “Done 
at my command. It worked, but 
now we’re stuck with the ballad 
singer.” He paced back and 
forth, hands in his pockets. 

What’U we do with Ragland 
Park? he asked himself desper- 
ately. 

A t the main studios of CUL- 
TURE in the Earth satellite 
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Culone, Ragland Park sat with 
his banjo and guitar, examining 
the news dispatches coming in 
over the teletype and preparing 
ballads for his next appearance. 

Jim-Jam Briskin, he saw, had 
been released from jail by order 
of a Federal judge. Pleased, Rag- 
land considered a ballad on that 
topic, then remembered that he 
had already composed — and sung 
— several. What he needed was a 
new topic entirely. He had done 
that one to death. 

From the control booth, Nat 
Kaminsky’s voice boomed over 
the loudspeaker, “You about 
ready to go on again, Mr. Park?” 

“Oh sure,” Ragland replied, 
nodding. Actually he was not, 
but he would be in a moment or 
two. 

What about a ballad, he 
thought, concerning a man 
named Pete Robinson of Chica- 
go, Illinois, whose springer span- 
iel was attacked one fine day in 
broad daylight on a city street 
by an enraged eagle? 

No, that’s not political enough, 
he decided. 

What about one dealing with 
the end of the world? A comet 
hitting Earth, or maybe the 
aliens swarming in and taking 
over ... a real scary ballad 
with people getting blown up and 
cut in half by ray guns? 

But that was too unintellectual 
for CULTURE ; that wouldn’t do 
either. 


Well, he thought, then a song 
about the FBI. I’ve never done 
one on that subject; Leon Lait’s 
men in gray business suits with 
fat red necks . . . college grad- 
uates carrying briefcases . . . 

To himself he sang, while 
strumming his guitar: 

“Our department chief says, 
Hark; 

Go and bring back Ragland 
Park. 

He’s a menace to conform- 
ity; 

His crimes are an enormity.” 

Chuckling, Ragland pondered 
how to go on with the ballad. A 
ballad about himself ; interesting 
idea . . . how had he happened 
to think of that? 

He was so busy concocting the 
ballad, in fact, that he did not 
notice the three men in gray 
business suits with fat red necks 
who had entered the studio and 
were coming toward him, each 
man carrying a briefcase in a 
way that made it clear he was a 
college graduate and used to 
carrying it. 

I really have a good ballad go- 
ing, Ragland said to himself. 
The best one of my career. Strum- 
ming, he went on: 

“Yes, they sneaked up in the 
dark 

Aimed their guns and shot 
poor Park. 

Stilled freedom’s clarion cry 

When they doomed this man 
to die; 
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But a crime not soon forgot- 
ten 

Even in a culture rotten.” 

That was as far as Ragland 
got in his ballad. The leader of 
the group of FBI men lowered 
his smoking pistol, nodded to his 
companions and then si)oke into 
his wrist transmitter. “Inform 
Mr. Lait that we have been suc- 
cessful.” 

The tinny voice from his 
wrist answered, “Good. Return to 
headquarters at once. He orders 
it.” 

He, of course, was Maximilian 
Fischer. The FBI men knew 
that, knew who had sent them on 
their mission. 

I N his office at the White House, 
Maximilian Fischer breathed a 
sigh of relief when informed 
that Ragland Park was dead. A 
close call, he said to himself. 
That man might have finished me 
off — me and everybody else in 
the world. 


Amazing, he thought, that we 
were able to get him. The breaks 
certainly went our way. I won- 
der why. 

Could be one of my psionic tal- 
ents has to do with putting an 
end to folk singers, he said to 
himself, and grinned with sleek 
self-satisfaction. 

Specifically, he thought, a psi- 
talent for getting folk singers to 
compose ballads on the theme of 
their own destruction . . . 

And no>w, he realized, the real 
problem. Of getting Jim Briskin 
back into jail. And it will be 
hard; Hada is probably smart 
enough to think of transporting 
him immediately to an outlying 
moon where I have no authority. 
It will be a long struggle, me 
against those two . . . and they 
could well beat me in the end. 

He sighed. A lot of hard work, 
he said to himself. But I guess I 
got to do it. Picking up the 
phone, he dialled Leon Lait . . . 

THE END 
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FACT 


You need more than a smile for your umbrella when 
you go Out There, for there's a good deal of danger to 

The Weather in Space 

By BEN BOVA 

Illustrated by FINLAY 


A lthough newspaper items, 
science fiction stories, and 
even technical articles still speak 
of the “vacuum” of space, it does 
not exist. Of course, the space 
between the planets is rather 
empty. Typically, there may be 
only 10 atoms per cubic centi- 
meter (a volume roughly com- 
parable to the tip of your little 
finger to halfway down the nail). 
At such a low density, it would 
take a volume the size of the 
Earth to make up eight pounds 
of matter. To put it another way, 
the density of the interplanetary 
material is roughly one million 
times low^er than the best vac- 
uum obtainable on Earth. 

Yet this emptiness is not a 
complete void. It contains some 
material. It contains tremen- 
dous energies : electromagnetic 
radiations, magnetic fields, and 
enormously energetic particles 


born in the Sun and other stars. 
And there is even weather in 
space — ^weather that is potential- 
ly man-killing. 

Before the first artificial satel- 
lites went up, not much was 
known about the physical condi- 
tions a scant few hundred miles 
over our heads. But since 1957 
scientists have found the Van 
Allen belts of radiation that sur- 
round our planet; they discov- 
ered the "wind” of charged 
atomic particles that flows from 
the Sun ; they learned that shock 
waves pass through interplane- 
tary space; and they are begin- 
ning to understand how a solar 
flare causes magnetic storms on 
Eiarth. Already it has become 
clear that lethal doses of high- 
energy atomic particles can pose 
a deadly danger to men in space. 
And even unmanned satellites or 
space probes have been rendered 
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inoperative when high radiation 
intensities ruined electronic 
equipment. 

Plasma Physics and MHD 

T he interplanetary void is nei- 
ther solid, liquid, nor gaseous. 
It consists of what physicists 
call the “foui-th state of matter” 
— plasma. The physicists’ plas- 
ma is a special type of gas — an 
ionized gas — in which some or 
all of the atoms have had at 
least one electron pulled away 
from them. Thus an ionized gas, 
or plasma, consists of positively- 
charged ions and the free elec- 
trons. There may or may not also 
be non-ionized, electrically-neu- 
tral atoms in a plasma. If there 
are, the plasma is said to be only 
partially ionized. Interplanetary 
plasma is fully ionized: no neu- 
tral atoms. However, regardless 
of the degree of ionization, a 
plasma is always electrically 
neutral. Positive and negative 
charges, though separated, are 
present in equal numbers. 

Note, too, that the definition 
of a plasma is independent of 
chemical composition. Any gas 
can be ionized and become a plas- 
ma. If ordinary air is heated to 
about 5000°F, some of its atoms 
begin to shed electrons and a 
partially-ionized plasma is ob- 
tained. The interplanetary plas- 
ma consists almost entirely of 
hydrogen. Since the hydrogen 
atom consists of a one-proton 


nucleus orbited by a single elec- 
tron, a completely-ionized hydro- 
gen plasma, then, consists of in- 
dividual protons and electrons. 

What makes a plasma so spe- 
cial that physicists call it the 
“fourth state of matter?” 

The difference is this: Even 
though it is electrically neutral, 
a plasma can conduct electricity. 
A plasma can also support mag- 
netic fields. A plasma can be 
physically moved, accelerated, 
transported, by electromagnetic 
forces. In short, the interplane- 
tary plasma is a realm where im- 
palpable electromagnetic ener- 
gies play a more important role 
than the rare protons and elec- 
trons. Thus, the study of plas- 
mas has led to a relatively new 
branch of physics called magne- 
tohydrodynamics. MHD, for 
short. MHD is the study of the 
interactions of electromagnetic 
forces and plasmas. 

Plasmas are by no means un- 
usual throughout the universe. 
Most of the universe is plasma! 
The stars are entirely plasma, 
and the tenuous stuff between 
the stars (even less dense than 
interplanetary matter) is at 
least partially plasma, and par- 
tially non-ionized gas. We have 
seen that interplanetary space — 
at least as far as man has been 
able to probe it — consists of 
plasma. There is even one place 
close at hand where you can find 
a plasma: Fluorescent lamps 
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contain gases that become ion- 
ized when a current is put 
through them. And rocket ex- 
haust gases are partially-ionized 
plasmas. 

The Sun as a Weathermaker 

M eteorologists win teii 

you that the Sun is respon- 
sible, directly or indirectly, for 
all our Earthly weather. Astro- 
physicists now believe that the 
Sun is also the source of the 
weather in the Solar System’s 
interplanetary space. 

The sun is entirely plasma. At 
its core, temperatures must be 
15,000, 000°F or more: hot 
enough to cause the hydrogen 
fusion reactions that keep the 
Sun aglow. The temperature at 
the surface of the Sun averages 
about 10,000°F. Actually, the 
Sun has no sharply-defined sur- 
face in the same sense that a 
planet such as our own has. This 
region of the solar surface is 
called the photosphere; not a 
clear-cut layer, but the general 
area in which solar plasma grad- 
ually becomes opaque. 

Astronomers calculate that 
they can see about a hundred 
miles down into the slightly- 
transparent photosphere; below 
that, the solar disk is truly the 
“shining globe” that the word 
photosphere refers to. The plasma 
in the photosphere is practically 
a vacuum, by terrestrial stand- 
ards. The photosphere has only 


about 1/lOOth the density of a 
sea-level air. The photosphere is 
also the region where sunspots 
occur. 

Atop the photosphere is the 
chromosphere, or “sphere of col- 
or,” so called because when it is 
seen during solar eclipses it 
gives off a rosy, pinkish hue. 
The chromosphere is too faint to 
be seen except during eclipses, 
or with the coronagraph — an in- 
strument which produces made- 
to-order eclipses inside a tele- 
scope. 

The chromosphere has a 
density comparable to the thin- 
nest vacuum obtainable in our 
laboratories. While the depth of 
the chromosphere — some 5000 
miles — is greater than the ra- 
dius of the Earth, it is still only 
a shallow layer of gases when 
compared to the Sun’s total di- 
ameter of about 850,000 miles. 

Chromosphere Extremes 

Although it is a shallow layer 
by solar standards, the chromo- 
sphere is the site of an amazing- 
ly steep temperature gradient. 
At its bottom, where it 
merges with the photosphere, 
the chromosphere is at about 
10,000°F. But at its outermost 
edge, where the chromosphere 
blends into the Sun’s corona, the 
temperature soars to more than 
1,000, 000“F. 

What causes this sharp tem- 
perature rise? And why is the 
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plasma getting hotter as one 
looks further from the solar sur- 
face? There are no definite an- 
swers yet. It is known that the 
photosphere and chromosphere 
are the scene of intense solar 
magnetic activity. Perhai>s the 
plasma particles in the diffuse 
chromosphere and corona are 
acquiring energy through MHD 
forces. 

One thing is clear. In plasmas 
that are so rarified, “tempera- 
ture" is not related to “heat” in 
the same way as we relate them 
on Earth. Temperature is actual- 
ly a measurement of the speed at 
which atomic particles are mov- 
ing. A fast-moving particle will 
impart more energy (heat) when 
it strikes another particle than 
a slow-moving one. Where there 
are dense clusterings of atoms, 
as on Earth, high temperatures 
are associated with many parti- 
cle collisions and much energy- 
transfer — heat. But in the vac- 
uum-like conditions of the chro- 
mosphere and corona, the parti- 
cles are spread so thinly that 
there is comparatively little 
chance for one particle to trans- 
fer energy to another by colli- 
sion. So the high temperatures 
of such plasmas actually have 
very little heat content associat- 
ed with them. 

The outermost portion of the 
Sun is the corona — a thin, wispy, 
distended region. While very 
faint visually, the corona is the 


chief source of the Sun’s sus- 
tained radio-wave emission. As 
one looks farther and farther out 
from the Sun, the corona be- 
comes so diffuse that it becomes 
impossible to distinguish it from 
the interplanetary plasma. Most 
astronomers have accepted the 
convention that the outer corona 
and the interplanetary medium 
are one and the same. According 
to that line of reasoning, we 
could say Earth orbits within 
the outer reaches of the Sun! 

Wind, Storm, Rain and Sunshine 

N OW let’s examine the weather 
in space, itself. But first we 
must become acquainted with a 
fundamental item of vocabulary. 
We saw that it is misleading to 
speak of “temperatures” in low- 
density interplanetary plasma. 
The energy content of particles 
in such plasmas is usually ex- 
pressed in terms of electron 
volts. One electron volt corre- 
sponds to a temperature of about 
20,000 °F. The electron volt (or 
ev) should be thought of as a 
measure of the total energy pos- 
sessed by an average particle in 
a plasma. For example, particles 
in solar corona have energies in 
the range of 100 electron volts. 

Now then, what is the weather 
in space? 

To begin with, there is the 
“solar wind”; a constant stream 
of protons and electrons that 
flows outward from the Sun at 
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nearly 200 miles per second. The 
solar wind blows well past the 
orbit of Earth and probably past 
that of Mars. Most astronomers 
now believe that the wind slows 
down to a “solar breeze” by the 
time it gets the distance of Ju- 
piter’s orbit. 

What causes the solar wind? 
It has been conjectured that 
MHD forces might be responsi- 
ble. The interplanetary plasma is 
pervaded by a weak magnetic 
field. The charged electrons and 
protons tend to spiral around 
lines of magnetic force. Instead 
of travelling in straight lines, 
they follow corkscrew paths 
through space. The magnetic 
field lines can vibrate when dis- 
turbed, just as the strings of a 
harp vibrate when the harpist 
runs a finger along them. Thus a 
vibration of a field line would 
tend to drag along all the parti- 
cles spiralling around that line. 
Such a motion of the charged 
particles, in turn, would in effect 
be an electrical current that 
would deflect the next field line 
and cause it, too, to vibrate. And 
so on — for astronomical dis- 
tances. 

There are times when the solar 
wind violently surges to “hurri- 
cane velocity,” about 1000 miles 
per second. These abrupt spurts 
are associated with magnetic 
storms on Elarth, clouds of radi- 
ation particles in space, and the 
most powerful natural phenome- 


non man has ever closely wit- 
nessed : solar flares. We will deal 
with solar flares, and the inter- 
planetary storms that they 
cause, in some detail a bit later. 
For now, suffice it to say that the 
storms in space caused by solar 
flares represent as great a haz- 
ard to spacemen as hurricanes 
did to seafarers a hundred years 
ago. Perhaps more so. 

In addition to solar winds and 
storms, space weather includes 
cosmic rays, which are not rays, 
but particles. (They were named 
before their nature was under- 
stood.) They are actually elec- 
tron-less atomic nuclei. About 
85% of them are simply pro- 
tons: hydrogen nuclei. Some 
14% are helium nuclei, and the 
remaining one percent consist of 
heavier elements, up to iron. 
Cosmic rays are probably the 
most energetic particles discov- 
ered to date, with energies rang- 
ing all the way up to a spectacu- 
lar 10“ electron volts. The bulk 
of them are in the more reason- 
able (but still awesome) range 
of billions (10®) of electron volts 
— Bev, for short. 

Cosmic rays are comparatively 
rare in interplanetary space. 
Normally there is less than one 
such particle per cubic yard at 
any instant of time. While some 
writers have occasionally wor- 
ried in print about the “rain” of 
cosmic radiation and its dangers 
for manned spaceflight, the ac- 
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tual cosmic ray flux is more like 
a “drizzle,” and probably poses 
no massive hazard to men in 
space. Solar flares can produce 
particles with energies ranging 
up to about 100 Bev. These are 
considered to be cosmic rays of 
solar origin, although the steady 
flux of cosmic rays apparently 
comes from far beyond the Solar 
System. 

The Sun beams a full spec- 
trum of electromagnetic energy 
into space: radio waves, micro- 
waves, infrared, visible light, ul- 
traviolet, x-rays, and gamma 
rays. Earth’s atmosphere screens 
out all but a small slice of the 
radio waves and the shorter- 
wavelength region that includes 
what we call “visible light.” 

Contrary to what you might 
expect, a Solar flare is usually 
an inconspicuous event when 
viewed in visible light. However, 
flares do generally produce a 
burst of radio noise together 
with considerable x-ray and ul- 
traviolet “light.” 

X-rays and gamma rays might 
be dangerous to an unshielded 
man, but a few inches of ordi- 
nary air, or the metal hull of a 
spacecraft, are enough to stop 
them. Solar ultraviolet could 
sunburn a man to a crisp in a 
few minutes, but again routine 
precautions should eliminate 
this potential threat. 

Thus the weather in space in- 
cludes wind, storms, a cosmic 


drizzle, and full-spectrum sun- 
shine. We could say, too, that the 
interplanetary plasma and mag- 
netic field represent the long- 
range “climate” of space that is 
really unaltered by the day-to- 
day weather. Incidentally, the 
interplanetary magnetic field’s 
strength, only 2 x 10'® (or 
0.00002) gauss, sounds picayune 
when compared to the many 
thousand-gauss fields on the 
Sun’s surface, or to the fields of 
100,000 gauss or more than man 
can produce. Yet this field per- 
vades immense distances. And, 
partially because there is so lit- 
tle matter in space, the magnetic 
field plays an important role in 
the interplanetary weather. 

Under the Earth's Umbrella 

S O far we have been discussing 
the conditions between the 
Earth and Sun. Conditions in the 
immediate neighborhood of 
Earth are considerably different, 
mainly because the Earth has a 
magnetic field of its own. 

The geomagnetic field like the 
interplanetary field, is only a 
fraction of a gauss. But it 
reaches teiis of thousands of 
miles into space. The first big 
surnrise of the Space Age was 
the discovery that the geomag- 
netic field trapped energetic par- 
ticles and held them in a pair of 
rings, or belts, surrounding our 
planet. These are the Van Allen 
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radiation belts. The inner radia- 
tion belt is centered about 2000 
miles above the Earth’s surface, 
and is confined within roughly 
30 degrees of the equator. The 
inner belt consists predominant- 
ly of protons with energies be- 
tween 20 to 40 million electron 
volts; energies as high as 700 
Mev have occasionally been de- 
tected. The outer belt contains 
mostly electrons in the 40 to 50 
thousand volt (Kev) range. This 
belt is about 10,000 miles up, and 
stretches from about 75 degrees 
north latitude to 75 degrees 
south. 

The densities of the radiation 
belts averages approximately 10’ 
particles i>er cubic centimeter — 
considerably higher than the 
density of the interplanetary 
plasma. Yet all the particles in 
the belts put together would 
weigh something like 150 pounds 
on Earth ! Actually, the densities 
of the belts varies considerably. 
The inner belt might vary by a 
factor of three or four in the 
course of a year. The outer belt 
can vary by a factor of 10 in less 
than a day, depending on the 
weather in space. 

While the earliest satellites 
discovered the Van Allen belts, 
later space vehicles showed that 
the region between the belts and 
beyond them is also pervaded 
with lower-density, lower-energy 
particles. The entire domain 
above our atmosphere is now 


called the magnetosphere. The 
highest-energy particles in the 
magnetosphere — ^those in the 
Van Allen belts — could be dan- 
gerous to men if they remained 
in the belts for a length of time. 
Astronauts will have to travel 
through the belts quickly, or car- 
ry radiation shielding. On the 
other hand, the magnetosphere 
acts as an umbrella shielding 
our planet from the direct effects 
of the solar wind and the violent 
disturbances that accompany so- 
lar flares. A permanent manned 
satellite station orbiting low 
enough to be under the inner belt 
could use the magnetosphere as a 
substitute for radiation shield- 
ing. 

Much like the turbulent 
“front” between two air masses 
on Earth, there is a sharply-de- 
fined zone in space where the so- 
lar wind collides with the geo- 
magnetosphere. The situation' is 
somewhat like that of a sphere 
in a hypersonic wind tunnel: a 
shock wave forms upstream of 
the sphere, and a wake forms 
downstream. But the solar wind 
reacts not with the solid sphere 
of the Earth, but with the mag- 
netosphere. And the shock wave 
that forms is not an aerodynam- 
ic shock, but an MHD shock — 
the result of a complicated and 
partially-unknown interaction of 
the interplanetary plasma, solar 
wind, interplanetary magnetic 
field, and geomagnetosphere. 
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Under normal conditions, this 
standing MHD shock wave is lo- 
cated some 40,000 miles from the 
Earth. When the solar wind is 
stronger, the shock wave is 
pushed Earthward. It has been 
observed as close as 25,000 miles 
from the Earth during a solar 
flare period. The shock wave 
stands, of course, on the sunlit 
side of the magnetosphere. Con- 
ditions on the dark side are not 
yet very well known. Satellites 
and interplanetary probes have 
not yet found how far back the 
Earth’s MHD wake trails “down- 
stream”. It may extend as far as 
100,000 miles before merging 
again into the general inter- 
planetary milieu. 

Hurricane Weather: Solar Flares 

T he exact cause of a solar 
flare is unknown, although it 
is apparent that flares are close- 
ly associated with sunspots. Gali- 
leo and his students were the 
first to see sunspots more than 
400 years ago. For nearly four 
centuries, no one was able to dis- 
cover anything more about sun- 
spots than that they are slightly 
cooler regions of the photo- 
sphere, and that they go through 
cycles of activity that average 
about 11 years from maximum 
to maximum. (We are now in a 
minimal period; 1964 has been 
designated the International 
Year of the Quiet Sun, and 
world-wide studies of the Sun 


and its effects on Earth will be 
undertaken during this time of 
low sunspot activity.) There is 
still no completely satisfactory 
explanation of sunspots. But to- 
day we know sunspots are the 
site of strong local magnetic 
fields that probably impede the 
flow of heat from the solar inte- 
rior to the photosphere. 

Picture a long column of hot 
plasma welling up from the 
Sun’s core. For some reason, a 
magnetic “stopper” sometimes 
forms atop such a column and 
bottles it up. The top of the col- 
umn becomes cooler and darker 
than the surrounding photo- 
sphere; we have a sunspot. But 
something eventually has to 
give. What gives, apparently, is 
the “stopper.” The magnetic 
field seems to collapse and dump 
its energy into the plasma. The 
plasma literally explodes into 
space. This is a solar flare. 
Flares come in many sizes. Even 
the smallest are more powerful 
than anything yet produced on 
Earth by man or nature. Some 
of the larger ones can release as 
much energy in a half-hour as 
the explosion of a billion multi- 
megaton bombs. 

Flares produce a complicated 
chain of events between the Sun 
and Earth. And the effects of 
flares on space voyagers is liter- 
ally a matter of life and death. 
We have seen that flares emit 
electromagnetic energy. This ra- 
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diation reaches the Earth in 8.3 
seconds, and is the harbinger of 
more serious things to come. 
Following the electromagnetic 
energy by a few minutes or a 
few hours is the first wave of 
extremely energetic particles — 
almost exclusively protons. Ap- 
parently these particles origi- 
nated in the chromosphere or in- 
ner corona and are hurled out- 
ward by the MHD forces at work 
in the fiare. The protons travel 
through the interplanetary plas- 
ma as though it did not exist, 
and they move at speeds that 
sometimes approach the speed of 
light. The actual transit time of 
the protons between the Sun and 
Earth depends both on the in- 
tensity of the flare, and the 
alignment of the interplanetary 
magnetic field. 

Since the charged particles are 
constrained to move along lines 
of magnetic force, the inter- 
planetary field can either help 
or hinder their passage through 
space. The field lines can be 
thought of as huge loops that 
begin and end on the Sun’s sur- 
face, but which can writhe and 
twist in great sinuous coils over 
interplanetary distances. If the 
loops happen to be arranged so 
that they “connect” more or less 
neatly with the Earth, then the 
flare protons have an open high- 
way leading toward us. But if 
the loops happen to be twisted 
away from the Earth during the 


flare, the protons may be de- 
layed several hours in reaching 
here. These protons — often pack- 
ing Bev energies — are the dead- 
liest danger now known to exist 
in space. Those resulting from 
the larger flares could kill an un- 
shielded man exposed to them 
for only a matter of minutes. 
This “hurricane wind” of ener- 
getic protons blows for 24 hours 
or more after a strong flare. 
During this time, however, other 
things are happening between 
the Earth and Sun. 

We saw that the flare emitted 
a great puff of plasma into space. 
This plasma cloud carries with it 
its own magnetic field. The 
cloud-and-field combination acts 
somewhat like a piston on the 
interplanetary plasma-and-field, 
and apparently sets up an MHD 
shock wave — a shock wave that 
is transmitted through space by 
magnetic lines of force “collid- 
ing” with one another, rather 
than by the particles of the plas- 
ma. This shock wave reaches the 
Earth within 12 to 24 hours 
(travelling at roughly four to 
eight million miles per hour). 
The immediate effect is a sudden 
squashing of the Earth’s mag- 
netic field. The plasma cloud 
and its associated magnetic field, 
following behind the shock wave, 
then blow into the magneto- 
sphere, and the Earth experi- 
ences a magnetic storm. 

The Aurorae gleam wildly. 
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long-range radio communication 
goes haywire, the whole geomag- 
netic field buckles and vibrates, 
and even transoceanic and 
transcontinental cable communi- 
cations are often disrupted bjr 
induced magnetic disturbances. 
But communications with inter- 
planetary probes have been 
maintained in spite of solar 
flares and magnetic storms. 
However, the plasma cloud itself 
consists of still additional ener- 
getic particles that will bathe a 
spacecraft with lethal radiation 
for 24 hours or more. 

Storm Cellar or Almanac? 

T he energetic particles, then, 
form a deadly threat to men 
in space. There are two ways of 
combatting them: shield against 
them, or avoid flying through 
them. The only way to avoid 
them is to stay on the ground 
(or, at least, beneath the lower 
Van Allen belt) during times of 
flare activity. The problem then 
becomes one of predicting solar 
flares. This is a chancy way to 
risk your life. However, it may be 
possible to predict flares with 
enough accuracy to allow men 
safely to get to the Moon on 
three-day trips. 

During a period of maximum 
solar activity, flares strong 
enough to be dangerous can be 
expected, on the average, once a 
week. Not all of these flares will 
be aimed in a direction that 


would affect the Earth-Moon sys- 
tem. But it is easy to see that 
there may well be long stretches 
of time when it would be impos- 
sible to venture beyond the low- 
er Van Allen belt without shield- 
ing. 

When you consider inter- 
planetary voyages, which will 
take months or years, the flare 
hazard becomes even worse. Even 
in the quietest periods of the 
solar cycle, there are strong 
flares about every three months. 
Thus, for manned flights to 
Venus, Mars, or farther, shield- 
ing will be a necessity. 

Some hope of providing better 
shielding protection at less 
weight has recently come from 
the development of supercon- 
ducting magnetic coils. These 
are electromagnets constructed 
of exotic materials (niobium, 
zirconium) that require no elec- 
trical power once they are ener- 
gized, so long as they remain at 
liquid helium temperatures. The 
idea is to shield a spacecraft by 
a powerful magnetic field, in the 
same manner that the Earth 
itself is shielded by its geomag- 
hetosphere. The problems of 
engineering such superconduct- 
ing coils are formidable. But 
the chances are that when men 
make their first voyage to Mars, 
they will be riding within 
their own magnetically-shielded 
“storm cellar.” 

THE END 
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The creature towered over Tinnerman—in more 
ways than one. Be introduced here to one of the 


strangest monsters ever to appear in sf. Meet the . . . 

QUINQUEPEDALIAN 


By PIERS ANTHONY 



I T lay there, an identation in 
the soil, two inches deep and 
nine feet in diameter. It was 
flat, it was smooth, and the sand 
and the dirt were twined with 
rotted leaves and stems in a mar- 
bled pattern. The edge, cut shai-p 
and clean, exposed a miniature 
stratum leading up to the un- 
pressed forest floor, and spoke of 
the weight that had stood on 


llustrated by FINLAY 


that spot, molding the earth into 
the shape of its fundament. 

It was the mark of a foot, or a 
hoof, or whatever it is that 
touched the ground when an ani- 
mal ambulates. One print — 

Charles Tinnerman shook his 
head somberly. A single print 
could have been a freak of na- 
ture. This was one of many: a- 
definite trail. They were spaced 
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twenty or thirty feet apart, huge 
and level; ridges of spadiceous 
earth narrowed toward the cen- 
ter of each, rounded and smooth, 
as though squirted liquidly up 
between half -yard toes. Some 
were broken, toppled worms ly- 
ing skew, skuffed when the hoof 
moved on. 

Around the spoor rose the foi’- 
est, in Gargantuan splendor; 
each trunk ascending gauntly 
into a mass of foliage so high 
and solid that the ground was 
cast into an almost nocturnal 
shadow. 

At dusk the three men halted. 
“We could set up an arc,” Tin- 
nerman said, reaching behind to 
pat his harness. 

Don Abel grunted negatively. 
“Use a light, and everything on 
the planet will know where we 
are. We don’t want the thing 
that made that,” he gestured to- 
ward the trail, “to start hunting 
us." 

The third man spoke impa- 
tiently. “It rains at night, re- 
member? If we don’t get close 
pretty soon, the water’ll wash 
out the prints.” 

Tinnerman looked up. “Too 
late,” he said. There was no 
thunder, but abruptly it was 
raining, solidly, as it must to 
support a forest of this type. 
They could hear the steady del- 
uge flaying the dense leaves far 
above. Not a drop reached the 
ground. 


“The trees won’t hold it back 
forever,” Abel remarked. “We’d 
better break out the pup tent in 
a hurry — ” 

“Hey!” Fritz Slaker’s voice 
sang out ahead. “There’s a ban- 
yan or something up here. Shel- 
ter!” 

Columns of W'ater hissed into 
the ground as the great leaves 
far above overflowed at last. The 
men galloped for cover, packs 
thumping as they dodged the 
sudden waterfalls. 

^HEY stripped their packs 

and broke out rations silent- 
ly. The dry leaves and spongy 
loam made a comfortable seat, 
and after a day of hiking the 
relaxation was bliss. Tinnerman 
leaned back against the base of 
the nearest trunk, chewing and 
gazing up into the bole of the 
tree. It was dark; but he could 
make out a giant spherical opac- 
ity from which multiple stems 
projected downward, bending 
and swelling for a hundred feet 
until they touched the ground as 
trunks twelve feet in diameter. 

Don Abel’s voice came out of 
the shadow. “The monster 
passed right under here. I’m sit- 
ting on the edge of a print. What 
if it comes back?” 

Slaker laughed, but not loudly. 
“Mebbe we’re in its nest? We’d 
hear it. A critter like that — ^just 
the shaking of the ground would 
knock us all a foot into the air.” 
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There was a sustained rustle. 

“What are you doing?” Abel 
asked querulously. 

“Making a bed,” Slaker 
snapped. 

“Do you think it’s safe?” Abel 
asked, though his tone indicated 
that he suspected one place was 
as unsafe as another. After a 
moment, the rustle signified that 
he too was making a bed. 

Tinnerman smiled in the dark, 
amused. He really did not know 
the other men well ; the three had 
organized an AWOL party on 
the spur of the moment, know- 
ing that the survey ship would 
be planetbound for several days. 

The bark of the tree was thick 
and rubbery, and Tinnerman 
found it oddly comfortable. He 
put his ear against it, hearing a 
faint melodic humming that 
seemed to emanate from the in- 
terior. It was as though he was 
auditing the actual life-processes 
of the alien vegetation — al- 
, though on this world, he was the 
alien — and this fascinated him. 

The other two were soon asleep. 
Sitting there in silence, the abso- 
lute blackness of a strange 
world’s umbra pressing against 
his eyeballs, Tinnerman realized 
that this outing, dangerous as it 
was, offered him a satisfaction 
he had seldom known. Slaker 
and Abel had accepted him for 
what he was not: one of the fel- 
lows. 

Those footprints. Obviously 


animal — yet so large. Would a 
pressure of a hundred pounds 
per square inch depress the 
earth that much? How much 
would the total creature weigh? 

Tinnerman found his pack in 
the dark and rummaged for his 
miniature slide rule. The tiny 
numbers floresced as . he set up 
his problem : 144 times the 

square of 4.5 times pi divided by 
20. It came to about 460 tons per 
print. And how many feet did it 
have, and how much weight did 
each carry when at rest? 

H e haid heard that creatures 
substantially larger than 
the dinosaurs of ancient Earth 
could not exist on land. On an 
Earth type planet, which this 
one was with regard to gravity, 
atmosphere and climate, the lim- 
its were not so much biological 
as physical. A diminutive insect 
required many legs, not to sup- 
port its weight, but to preserve 
balance. Brontosaurus, with legs 
many times as sturdy as those 
of an insect, even in proportion 
to its size, had to seek the swamp 
to ease the overbearing weight. 
A larger animal, in order to walk 
at all, would have to have dis- 
proportionately larger legs and 
feet. Mass cubed with increasing 
size while the cross section of 
the legs squared; to maintain a 
feasible ratio, most of the mass 
above a certain point would have 
to go to the feet. 
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Four hundred and sixty tons? 
The weight on each foot exceed- 
ed that of a family of whales. 
Bones should shatter and flesh 
tear free with every step. 

The rain had ceased and the 
forest was quiet now. Tinne^'man 
scraped up a belated bed of his 
own and lay down. But his mind 
refused to be pacified. Bright 
and clear and ominous the 
thoughts paraded, posing ques- 
tions for which he had no an- 
swer. What thing had they blun- 
dered across? 

A jumping animal! Tinner- 
man sat up, too excited to sleep. 
Like an overgrown snowshoe 
rabbit, he thought — bounding 
high, hundreds of feet to nip the 
lofty greenery, then landing 
with terrific impact. It could be 
quite small — less than a ton, per- 
haps, with one grossly splayed 
balancing foot. At night it might 
sail into a selected roost ... or 
onto. . . . 

He turned his eyes up to the 
impenetrable canopy above. In 
the flattened upper reaches of 
the banyan ... a nest? 

Tinnerman stood, moving si- 
lently away from the bodies of 
his companions. Locating his 
pack a second time he dug out 
cleats and hand spikes, fitting 
them to his body by feel. He 
found his trunk, shaping its 
firm curvature with both hands; 
then he began to ascent. 

He climbed, digging the spikes 


into the heavy bark and gaining 
altitude in the blackness. The 
surface gradually became softer, 
more even, but remained firm ; if 
it were to pull away from the in- 
ner wood the fall would kill him. 
He felt the curvature increase 
and knew that the diameter of 
the trunk was shrinking; but 
still there was no light at all. 

His muscles tensed as his body 
seemed to become heavier, more 
precariously exposed. Something 
was pulling him away from the 
trunk, weakening his purchase; 
but he could not yet circle any 
major portion of the column 
with his arms. Something was 
wrong ; he would have to descend 
before being torn loose. 

Relief washed over him as he 
realized the nature of the prob- 
lem. He was near the top; the 
stem was bending in to join the 
main body of the tree, and he 
was on the underside. He worked 
his way to the outside and the 
strain eased; now gravity was 
pulling him into the trunk, help- 
ing him instead of leaving him 
hanging. Quickly he completed 
the ascent and stood at last 
against the massive nexus where 
limb melded into bole. 

H ere there was light, a dim 
glow from overhead. He 
mounted the vast gnarled bulk, 
a globular shape thirty feet in 
diameter covered with swellings 
and scars. It was difficult to pic- 
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ture it as it was, a hundred feet 
above the ground, for nothing at 
all could be seen beyond its damp 
mound. Although it was part of 
a living or once-living thing, 
there was no evidence of foliage. 
There was no nest. 

The center of the crude sphere 
rose onto another trunk or stalk, 
a column about ten feet in diame- 
ter, pointing straight up as far 
as he could see. He was not at 
the top at all. The bark here was 
smooth and not very thick; it 
would be difficult to scale, even 
with the cleats. 

Tinnerman rested for about 
ten minutes, lying down and put- 
ting his ear to the wood. Again 
the melody of the interior came 
to him, gentle yet deep. It 
brought a vision of many layers, 
pulsing and interweaving ; of 
tumescence and flow, rich sap in 
the fibers. There was life of a 
sort going on within, either of 
the tree or in it. 

He stood and mounted the cen- 
tral stalk. Quickly he climbed, 
spikes penetrating at fingers, 
knees and toes, bearing him ant- 
like up the sheer column without 
hesitation. The light above ber 
came brighter, though it was 
only the lesser gloom of a star- 
less night on a moonless planet. 
Ahead the straight trunk went 
on and on, narrowing but never 
branching. Huge limbs from 
neighboring trees crossed near- 
by, bare and eerie, residual mois- 


ture shining dully ; but his climb 
ignored them. Fifty feet; seven- 
ty-five; and now he was as high 
above the bole as it was above 
the ground. The stem to which 
he clung had diminished to a 
bare five foot diameter, but rose 
on toward the green upper for- 
est. 

Tinnerman’s muscles bunched 
once more with strain. A wind 
came up ; or perhaps he had come 
up to it. At this height, even the 
slightest tug and sway was 
alarming. He reached his arms 
around the shaft and hung on. 
Below, the spokes of other trees 
were a forest of their own, a 
fairyland of brush and black- 
ness, crossing and recrossing, 
concealing everything except the 
slender reed he held. Above, the 
first leaves appeared, flat and 
heavy in the night. He climbed. 

Suddenly it ended. The trunk, 
barely three feet through, ex- 
panded into a second bole shaped 
like an upsidedown pear with a 
five foot thickness, and stopped. 
Tinnerman clambered onto the 
top and stood there, letting his 
weary arms relax, balancing 
against the sway. There was 
nothing else — just a vegetable 
knob two hundred feet above the 
ground. All around, the dark ver- 
dure rustled in the breeze, and 
the gloom below was a quiet sea. 

No branches approached with- 
in twenty feet of the knob, 
though the leaves closed in 
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above, diffusing the glow of the 
sky. Tinnerman studied the hol- 
low around him, wondering what 
kept the growth away. Was this 
a takeoff point for the hidden 
quarry ? 

Then it came to him, unnerv- 
ing him completely. Fear ham- 
mered inside him like a bottled 
demon; he dared not let it out. 
Shaking, he began the descent. 

M orning came, dim and un- 
willing; but it was not the 
wan light filtering down like sed- 
iment that woke the explorers. 
Nor was it the warmth of day, 
soaking into the tops and run- 
ning down the trunks in the 
fashion of the night water. 

They woke to sound : a distant 
din, as of a large animal tearing 
branches and crunching leaves. 
It was the first purposeful noise 
they had heard since entering 
the forest; as such, it was un- 
natural, and brought all three to 
their feet in alarm. 

The evening deluge had eradi- 
cated all trace of the prints lead- 
ing up to the giant structure 
under which they had taken 
shelter. Beneath it the spoor re- 
mained, as deep and fresh as be- 
fore ; one print near the edge was 
half gone. 

Slaker sized up the situation 
immediately. “Guarantees the 
trail was fresh,” he said. “We 
don’t know whether it was com- 
ing or going, but it was made 


between rains. Lets get over and 
spot that noise.” He suited ac- 
tion to word and set off, pack 
dangling from one hand, half 
eaten space-ration in the other. 

Abel was not so confident. 
“Fresh, yes — but we still don’t 
know where the thing went You 
don’t look as though you got 
much sleep. Tinny.” 

Tinnerman didn’t answer. 
They picked up their packs and 
followed Slaker, who was al- 
ready almost out of sight. 

They came up to him as he 
stood at the edge of an open 
space in the forest. Several 
mighty trees had fallen, and 
around their massive corpses 
myriad little shoots were reach- 
ing up. The sunlight streamed 
down here, intolerably bright 
after the obscurity underneath. 
The noise had stopped. 

There was a motion in the 
bush ahead. A large body was 
moving through the thicket, just 
out of sight, coming toward 
them. A serpentine neck poked 
out of the copse, bearing a cac- 
tuslike head a foot in diameter. 
The head swung toward them, 
circularly machairodont, a ring 
of six-inch eye stalks extended. 

The men froze, watching the 
creature. The head moved away, 
apparently losing its orientation 
in the silence. The neck was 
smooth and flexible, about ten 
feet in length ; the body re- 
mained out of sight. 
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“Look at those teeth!” Slaker 
whispered fiercely. “That’s our 
monster.” 

Immediately the head reacted, 
demonstrating acute hearing. It 
came forward rapidly, twenty 
feet above the ground; and in a 
'moment the rest of the creature 
came into sight. The body was a 
globular mass about four feet 
across, mounted on a number of 
spindly legs. The creature 
walked with a peculiar caterpil- 
lar ripple, one, ten-foot leg swing- 
ing around the body in a clock- 
wise direction while the others 
were stationary, reminding Tin- 
nerman of the problems of a 
wounded daddy-long-legs. The 
body spun, rotating with the 
legs; but the feet managed to 
make a kind of processional 
progress. The spin did not ap- 
pear to interfere with balance 
or orientation; the ring of eye- 
stalks kept all horizons covered. 

Slaker whipped out his side- 
arm. “No!” Tinnerman cried, 
too late. Slaker’s shot smacked 
into the central body, making a 
small but visible puncture. 

^HE creature halted as if non- 

plussed, legs rising and fall- 
ing rhythmically in place. It did 
not fall. Slaker’s second bullet 
tore into it, and his third, before 
Tinnerman wrested away the 
gun. “It wasn’t attacking,” he 
said, not knowing how to explain 
what he knew. 


They watched while the mon- 
ster’s motion gradually slowed, 
huge drops of ichor welling from 
its wounds. It shuddered; then 
the legs began pounding the 
ground in short, violent steps, 
several at a time. Coordination 
was gone; slowly the body over- 
balanced and toppled. The great 
mouth opened like a fiower, like 
a horn, and emitted an earshat- 
tering blast of sound, a torment- 
ed cry of pain and confusion; 
then the body fell heavily on its 
side. 

For a moment the three men 
stood in silence, watching the 
death throes. The creature’s legs 
writhed as though independent- 
ly alive, and the head twisted 
savagely on the ground, knock- 
ing off the oddly brittle eye- 
stalks. Tinnerman’s heart sank, 
for the killing had been point- 
less. If he had told the others his 
nighttime revelation — 

From the forest came a blast 
of incredible volume. Tinnerman 
clapped both hands over his ears 
as the siren stridence deafened 
them with a power of twelve to 
fifteen bels. 

It ended, leaving a wake of si- 
lence. It had been a call, simi- 
lar to that of the creature just 
shot, but deeper and much loud- 
er. There was a larger monster 
in the forest, answering the call 
for help. 

“Its mate?” Abel wondered 
out loud, his voice sounding thin. 
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“Its mother!” Tinnerman said 
succinctly. “And I think we’d 
better hide.” 

Slaker shrugged. “Bullets will 
stop it,” he said. 

Tinnerman and Abel forged 
into the brush without com- 
ment. Slaker stood his ground 
confidently, aiming his weapon 
in the general direction of the 
approaching footfalls. 

Once more the fog-horn voice 
sounded, impossibly loud, forc- 
ing all three to cover their ears 
before drums shattered and 
brains turned to jelly. Slaker 
could be seen ahead, one arm 
wrapped around his head to pro- 
tect both ears, the other waving 
the gun. 

The ground shook. High foli- 
age burst open and large trees 
swayed aside, their branches 
crashing to the ground. A shape 
vast beyond imagination thun- 
dered into the clearing. 

For a moment it paused, a 
four legged monster a hundred 
feet high. Its low head was 
twelve feet thick, with a flat 
shiny snout. A broad eye opened, 
several feet across, casting about 
myopically. A ring of fibers 
sprouted, each pencil-thick, flex- 
ing slightly as the head moved. 

Slaker fired. 

The head shot forward, thud- 
ding into the ground thirty feet 
in front of him. The body moved, 
rotating grandly, as another 
member lifted and swung for- 


ward. They were not heads, but 
feet! Five feet with eyes. The 
monster was a hugely sophisti- 
cated adult of the quinquepe- 
dalian species Slaker had killed. 

T he man finally saw the futil- 
ity of his stand, and ran. The 
towering giant followed, feet 
jarring the ground with rhyth- 
mic impacts, hoofs leaving nine- 
foot indents. It spun majestic- 
ally, a dance of terrible gravity, 
pounding the brush and trees 
and dirt beneath it into nothing- 
ness. As each foot lifted, the 
heavy skin rolled back, uncover- 
ing the eye, and the sensory fi- 
brils shot out. As each foot fell, 
the hide wrinkled closed, protect- 
ing the organs from the shock 
of impact. 

The creature was slow, but its 
feet were fast. The fifth fall 
came down on the running fig- 
ure, and Slaker was gone. 

The quinquepedalian hesitat- 
ed, one foot raised, searching. It 
was aware of them ; it would not 
allow the killers of its child to 
escape. The eye roved, socketless, 
its glassy stare directed by a 
slow twisting of the foot. The 
circle of filaments combed the 
air, feeling for a sound or smell, 
or whatever trace of the fugi- 
tives they were adapted to de- 
tect. 

After a few minutes the eye 
closed and the fibrils withdrew. 
The foot went high; plummeted. 
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The earth rocked with the force 
of the blow. It lifted again, to 
smash down a few feet over, 
leaving a tangent print. 

After a dozen such stomps the 
creature reversed course and 
came back, making a second row 
ahead of the first. This, Tinner- 
man realized, was carpet-bomb- 
ing; and the two men were di- 
rectly in the swath. 

If they ran, the five-footed 
nemesis would cut them down 
easily. If they stayed, it would 
get them anyway, unless one or 
both of them happened to be for- 
tunate enough to fit into the dia- 
mond between four prints. The 
odds were negative. And quite 
possibly it would sense a near 
miss, and rectify the error with 
a small extra tap. 

They waited, motionless, while 
it laid down another barrage, 
and another. Now it was within 
fifty feet, mechanically covering 
the area. Behind it a flat high- 
way was developing. 

Saturation stomping. Tinner- 
man thought, and found the con- 
cept insanely funny. Man dis- 
covers a unique five footed mon- 
ster — the Quink — and it steps 
on him. Would the history books 
record the irony? 

He saw the answer. He gave a 
cry and lurched to his feet, 
flinging his pack aside and 
plunging directly at the monster. 

The foot halted, quite fast on 
the uptake, and rotated its eye 


to cover him. It gathered itself, 
crashed down, an irrisistible 
juggernaut. The earth jumped 
with its fury; but Tinnerman, 
running in an unexpected direc- 
tion, had passed its arc. 

He halted directly under the 
main body of the quinquepe- 
dalian. If his guess were correct, 
it would be unable to reach him 
there. It would have to move — 
and he would move with it. 

Far above, the main body hov- 
ered, a black boulder suspended 
on toothpicks. Above that, he 
knew, the neck and head extend- 
ed on into the sky. A head shaped 
like a pear — when its mouth was 
closed. The first foot turned in- 
ward, its eye bearing on him. It 
hung there, several feet above the 
ground, studying him with dis- 
quieting intelligence. It did not 
try to pin him. Balance, Tinner- 
man judged, was after all of 
paramount importance to a cre- 
ature two hundred feet tall. If it 
lost its footing, the fall of its 
body would destroy it. So long as 
it kept three or four feet cor- 
rectly positioned and firmly 
planted, it could not fall; but if 
it were to pull its members into 
too small a circle it could get 
into serious trouble. Several hun- 
dred tons are not lightly tossed 
about. 

T he quinquepedalian moved. 

The feet swung clockwise, one 
at a time, striking the ground 
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with an elephantine touch. The 
bars of Tinnerman’s cage lifted 
and fell, crushing the terrain 
with an almost musical beat ; the 
body turned, gaining momen- 
tum. The feet on one side seemed 
to retreat; on the other they ad- 
vanced, forcing him to walk 
rapidly to keep himself centered. 

The pace increased. Now the 
feet landed just seconds apart, 
spinning the vast body forward. 
Tinnerman had to break into a 
run. 

Small trees impeded his prog- 
ress ; every time he dodged 
around an obstruction, the hind 
feet gained. On an open plain he 
might have been able to outrun 
the monster ; but now it had 
maneuvered him onto rough 
ground. If it didn’t tire soon, it 
would have him. In time it could 
force him over a cliff that its 
own legs could straddle, or into a 
bog. Or it might forget him and 
go after Abel — and he would 
have to stay under it, not daring 
to place himself outside its cir- 
cle. His respect for it mounted; 
he was in the eye of a hurricane, 
and would soon have to find some 
other place of safety. 

Tinnerman studied the pat- 
tern of motion. At this velocity, 
the individual feet did not have 
time for more than peremptory 
adjustments; the maintenance 
of forward motion dictated an 
involved but predictable pattern. 
One foot had to vacate the spot 


for the next; he was not sure 
whether two feet ever left the 
ground at the same time, but 
could see sharp limitations. If 
he were to cross a print just 
vacated — 

He timed his approach and 
took off to the side, almost touch- 
ing the ascending foot. It twist- 
ed in flight, its eye spotting him 
quickly ; but it was unable to act 
immediately. It struck the 
ground far ahead, casting up 
debris with the force of its brak- 
ing action, and the following 
member lifted in pursuit. 

Tinnerman ran straight out at 
breakneck speed. He had under- 
estimated Quink’s versatility ; 
the second foot went after him 
much more alertly than an ordi- 
nary nervous system should 
have permitted. In a creature of 
this size, many seconds should 
have elapsed before the brain 
assimilated the new information 
and decided upon a course of ac- 
tion; yet the feet seemed to re- 
act promptly with individual in- 
telligence. This thing was far 
too large and far-flung for the 
operation of any effective nerv- 
ous system — yet it operated 
most effectively. 

The shadow' of a leg passed 
over him, and Tinnerman 
thought for a detached moment 
that he had been caught. But the 
impact was twenty feet to his 
rear. The next one would get 
him, unless — 
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He cut sharply toward a medi- 
um large tree at the edge of the 
clearing. He dared not look; but 
he was sure the creature behind 
was milling in temporary confu- 
sion. It could not dodge as fast 
as he — he hoped. 

He reached the tree and 
ducked behind its fifteen foot di- 
ameter, feeling safe for the mo- 
ment. 

Q UINK brought up before the 
tree. One foot quested 
around the side, searching for 
him. He could see its enormous- 
ly thick hoof, completely flat on 
the underside : polished steel, 
with a reddish tinge in the cen- 
ter. Probably natural coloration; 
but he thought of Slaker, and 
shuddered. 

The wooden skin drew back, 
uncovering the eye. The ankle 
above the hoof widened, the skin 
bunching in a great roll. He 
knew now that it settled when 
the foot rested, coming down to 
make contact with the ground. 
He had rested against that 
swelling last night; he had 
climbed that leg. . . . 

As though satisfied that it 
could not reach him so long as 
he hid behind the tree, the quin- 
quepedalian paused for an odd 
shuffle. Tinnerman peeked 
around the trunk and saw the 
legs bunch together in a fashion 
that destroyed some previous 
theories, then spread out in a 


trapezoidal formation. One foot 
hung near the tree, supporting 
no weight, and seemingly over- 
balancing the body somewhat. 
Then the near foot hefted itself 
high, swinging like a pendulum, 
and threw itself against the tree 
with resounding force. 

The entire trunk reverberated 
with the blow, and a shower of 
twigs and leaves fluttered down 
from the upper reaches. The foot 
struck again, higher; again the 
tree quaked and loosed a larger 
fall of detritus. Tinnerman kept 
a cautious eye on it; he could be 
laid low by a comparatively small 
branch. 

The single foot continued its 
attack, striking the tree regular- 
ly about fifty feet above the 
ground. At that height the foot 
was about the same diameter as 
the tree, and the weight behind 
it was formidable. Yet such ac- 
tion seemed pointless, because 
damage to the tree would not af- 
fect the man behind it. 

Or was he underestimating 
Quink again? 

The pounding ceased, and he 
poked his head cautiously 
around once more. Was the thing 
ret’-eating? Somehow he did not 
expect it to give up easily ; it had 
demonstrated too much savvy 
and determination for that. It 
was a remarkable animal, not 
only for its size. 

Three legs stood in a tripod, 
while two came up simultaneous- 
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ly. Tinnerman’s brow wrinkled; 
it did not seem possible for it to 
maintain its balance that way. 
But it was acting with assur- 
ance; it had something in mind. 

The two feet rose, together, 
one held just above the other. In 
awe, Tinnerman watched the 
lofty body topple forward, un- 
able to stand upright in such a 
position. Suddenly the two feet 
thrust forward with staggering 
power ; the entire body rocked 
backward as they smashed into 
the tree. And this time the tim- 
ber felt it. A gunshot explosion 
rent the air as the fibers of the 
trunk split and severed, wood 
splaying; and the large roots 
broke the ground like sea mon- 
sters as the entire tree hinged 
on its roots. 

Now Tinnerman could see how 
the clearing had been formed. 
The parent opened a hole in the 
forest, so that the baby could 
feed on the little saplings. As 
the vegetation grew, so did the 
child, until tall enough to reach 
the foliage of full sized trees. 

A few more blows would fell 
this one. Tinnerman waited for 
the next impact, then fled, hid- 
den from view, he hoped, by the 
tilting trunk. The creature con- 
tinued its attack, unaware that 
the real quarry had gone. 

T innerman picked up the 
trail, human prints this time. 
Abel should have escaped during 


the distraction, and would be 
heading for the ship. 

The mighty forest was quiet 
now, except for a slight rustle 
ahead. That would be Abel. Tin- 
nerman moved without noise in- 
stinctively, disinclined to inter- 
rupt the medication of the great 
trees’ eternal beauty. And knew 
that he was a fool, for the forest 
hardly cared, and the quinque- 
pedalian, with all its decibels, 
would not worry about the dis- 
tant patter of Human feet. 

“Don,” he called, not loudly. 
Abel turned at once, a smile on 
his face. 

“Tinny! I’m glad you got 
away.” He too was careful of his 
volume ; probably the monster 
could not hear, but it was point- 
less to ask for trouble. “You 
seemed to know what you were 
doing. But I was afraid you had 
not made it. I would have waited 
for you if—” 

“I know, Don.” Abel was no 
coward; if there had been any 
way to help, he would have done 
so. When dealing with the quin- 
quepedalian, loitering was futile 
and dangerous; the person in- 
volved either got away or he did 
not. The most practical recourse 
was to trek immediately for the 
ship, so that at least one person 
would live to tell the story. 

“Ship takes off in twelve 
hours,” Abel said, shaking his 
pack into greater comfort. “If 
we move right along, we can 
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make it in six hours. Can’t be 
more than twenty miles.” 

“Going to make a full report, 
Don?” Tinnerman was uneasy, 
without being certain why. 

“Fritz was killed,” Abel said 
simply. 

Tinnerman put out a hand and 
brought him to a stop. “We can’t 
do it, Don.” 

Abel studied him with con- 
cern. “I’ll give you a hand, if you 
got clipped. I thought you were 
O.K.” 

“I’m all right. Don, we killed 
that thing’s baby. It did what 
any parent would do. If we re- 
port it, the captain will lift ship 
and fry it with the main jet.” 

“Code of space. Tinny. Any- 
thing that attacks a man — ” 

“It didn’t attack. It came to 
the defense of its child. We don’t 
have the right to sentence it.” 

Abel’s eyes grew cold. “Fritz 
was my friend. I thought he was 
yours too. If I could have killed 
that monster myself. I’d have 
done it. You coming along?” 

“Sorry, Don. I have no quarrel 
with you. But I can’t let you re- 
port Quink to the captain.” 

Abel sized him up, then took 
off his pack. He didn’t ask ques- 
tions. “If that’s the way it has 
to be,” he said evenly. 

D on ABEL was a slow man, 
cautious in his language and 
conservative in action. But he 
had never been mistaken for a 


weakling. His fists were like light- 
ning. 

Tinnerman was knocked back 
by two blows to the chin and a 
roundhouse on the ear. He held 
back, parrying with his fore- 
arm; Abel landed a solid punch 
to the midriff, bringing down his 
guard, and followed that with a 
bruising smack directly on the 
mouth. Tinnerman feinted with 
his left, but got knocked off his 
feet with a body check before 
getting a chance to connect with 
his right. 

He rolled over, grasping for 
the feet, and got lifted by a 
blinding knee to the chin. His 
head reeled with a red haze ; and 
still the blows fell, pounding his 
head and neck, while Abel’s foot 
stunned the large muscle of the 
thigh, aiming for the groin. 

Tinnerman’s reticence fell 
aside, and he began to fight. He 
bulled upward, ignoring the pun- 
ishment, and flung his arms 
around the other man’s waist. 
Abel retaliated with a double 
handed judo chop to the back of 
the neck; but he held on, linking 
his forearms in a bearhug, pull- 
ing forward. Abel took a fistful 
of hair, jerking Tinnerman’s 
head from side to side ; but slow- 
ly the hug lifted him off his feet. 

Abel was free suddenly, using 
a body motion Tinnerman hadn’t 
met before, and once again fists 
flew. 

It took about fifteen minutes. 
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Abel finally lay panting on the 
ground, exhausted but con- 
scious, while Tinnerman rum- 
maged in the pack for first aid. 
“I knew you could take me,” 
Abel said. “It had to be fast, or 
that damn endurance of yours 
would figure in. You ever been 
tired in your life. Tinny?” 

Tinnerman handed him the 
sponge, to clean up the blood. 
“Last night I climbed the 
Quink,” he said. “I stood on its 
head — and it never made a mo- 
tion.” 

“Quink? Oh, you mean the 
monster.” Abel sat up suddenly. 
“Are you trying to tell me — ” A 
look of awe. came over his face. 
“That thing with the legs, the 
big one — you mean we slept un- 
der — ” He paused for more re- 
flectipn. “Those tracks — it does 
figure. If it hadn’t been so dark, 
we would have seen that the 
monster was still standing in 
them ! That’s why there were 
leaves under there, and a couple 
of prints from the front feet. It 
must have been asleep. . . .” 
His mind came belatedly to grips 
with the second problem. “You 
climbed it?” 

Tinnerman nodded soberly. 
“It couldn’t have slept through 
that. I used the spikes ... I 
didn’t catch on until I saw the 
way the leaves had been eaten 
around the head. All it had to do 
was open its mouth — but it let 
me go. Live and let live.” 


Abel came to his feet. “O.K., 
Charlie— we’ll wait six hours 
before heading for the ship. 
That’ll give us time to look this 
thing over. Don’t get me wrong 
— I haven’t made up my mind. I 
may still tell the captain . . . 
but not right away.” 

Tinnerman relaxed. “Let’s see 
what we can learn,” he said. He 
reassembled Abel’s pack, then 
glanced up. 

T he foot was there, pwised 
with Damoclesian ponderos- 
ity fifteen feet above their heads. 
The eye was open, fibrils extend- 
ed. The quinquepedalian had 
come upon them silently. 

“Split!” Tinnerman yelled. 
The two men dived in opposite 
directions. Once more the ground 
bounced with concussion, as he 
raced for the nearest tree. He 
slid around it, safe for the mo- 
ment. 

A glance back showed the 
monster hauling its foot back 
into the air. Only half of Don 
Abel had made it to safety. Then 
the huge hoof hovered and 
dropped, and the grisly sight 
was gone. There was only an- 
other flat print in the earth. 

Abel might have been fast 
enough, if he hadn’t been weak- 
ened by the fight. Just as Slaker 
would have been more careful, 
had he been warned. The quin- 
quepedalian was the agent; but 
Tinnerman knew that he was 
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the cause of the two deaths. 

Now Quink approached the 
tree, spinning in her stately 
dance, hoofs kissing the shad- 
owed ground without a sound. 
She stood. 

Why hadn’t she crushed them 
both as they fought, oblivious to 
the danger above? She' must 
have been there for several min- 
utes, watching, listening. One 
gentle stomp, and vengeanee 
would have been complete. Why 
had she waited? 

Fair play? 

Was this thing really intelli- 
gent? Did it have ethics of its 
own — her own? 

The familiar foot came around 
the trunk, perceptors out. He 
stood calmly, knowing that he 
was safe from immediate harm. 
He stooped to pick up a handful 
of dirt, tossing it at the light 
sensitive area. The eye folded 
shut immediately, letting the 
earth rattle over the bare hide. 
Fast reflexes. 

Too fast. An animal of this 
size had to be handicapped by 
the distance between brain and 
appendages. It was manifestly 
impossible to have an instanta- 
neous reflex at the end of a limb 
one hundred feet long. No neural 
track could provide anything 
like the speed he had witnessed. 

Tinner man moved to the other 
side of the trunk, as though get- 
ting ready for a dash to another 
tree. The foot swung around at 


once, intercepting him from the 
other direction, there was no 
doubt that it learned from expe- 
rience, and could act on it imme- 
diately. 

But how could that impulse 
travel from eye to brain and 
back again so quickly? Usually, 
an animal’s eye was situated 
quite close to the brain, to cut 
down neural delay. Unless Quink 
had a brain in her foot — 

The answer struck him stun- 
ningly. There was a brain in the 
foot. There had to be. How else 
could the pedal members' be 
placed so accurately, while main- 
taining perfect balance? There 
would be a coordinating ganglia 
in the central body, issuing gen- 
eral orders concerning overall 
motion and order of precedence 
for the lifting of the feet; there 
could be another small brain in 
the head, to handle ingestion and 
vocalization. And each foot 
would make its own decisions as 
to exact placement and manner 
of descent. Seven brains in all — 
organized into a mighty whole. 

The foot-brains could sleep 
when not on duty, firmly planted 
in the ground and covered by a 
thick overlap of impervious skin. 
They were probably not too 
bright as individuals — ^their job 
was specialized— but with the 
far more powerful central brain 
to back them up, any part of 
Quink was intelligent. 

{continued on page ISO) 
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Explorers of the Infinite. By 

Sam Moskowitz. 353 pp. World 
Ptiblishing Co. $6.00 
Better late than never comes 
my review of Sam Moskowitz’s 
non-fiction work, Explorers of 
the Infinite, parts of which pre- 
viously appeared in amazing and 
FANTASTIC. This is a long book, 
not to be digested in one sitting 
if for no other reason than to 
show respect for the voluminous 
amount of work it represents. 
There are eighteen profiles de- 
voted to the earlier innovators 
and their singular contributions 
to science fiction. Among the 
eighteen are the most well- 
known, such as Jules Verne, H. 
G. Wells, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Hugo Gernsback, H. P. Love- 
craft, Olaf Stapledon, Karel 
Capek and Stanley Weinbaum. 
Also included are names that will 
surprise some of the less well- 
read audience — Edgar Allen Poe, 
Arthur Conan Doyle, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. In addition to these 


eighteen portraits, there are two 
final chapters. In the first, the 
author gives a run-down of the 
emergence of science fiction 
magazines along with showing 
how the term “science fiction” 
came to be applied to writing of 
this nature. The final chapter 
deals briefly with the main writ- 
ers who have worked in the field 
since the big science fiction boom 
of the late 1930’s. 

There is a good deal that is 
wrong with the book, but before 
I go into these “cons,.” I want to 
make it clear that they cannot 
detract from the overall value of 
this work and Mr. Moskowitz de- 
serves everyone’s thanks for do- 
ing a job the very presence of 
which serves to point out the 
vacuum that exists as far as ma- 
terial of this kind gpes. It is an 
historically valuable collection, 
if not an incisive one, and even 
after a more definitive work is 
written, it will remain a respected 
reference source. 
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First of all, in general, the 
book could have been vastly im- 
proved by a little pruning. 
Though I am glad to see that 
World Publishers didn’t con- 
strict him with space limitations, 
I am afraid the $6.00 price tag 
will prevent wide-spread circula- 
tion. What takes up all this 
space? In the interests of thor- 
oughness, Mr. Moskowitz has 
seen fit to mention, complete 
with all pertinent data, nearly 
each and every S-F work of each 
of his eighteen authors. Of 
course, this makes for complete- 
ness, but it also makes for a style 
more appropriate for a book cat- 
alogue than a meaty essay. We 
are presented with paragraph 
after paragraph of story synop- 
ses plus dates and other relevant 
data, but sometimes only a sen- 
tence or so on each writer’s con- 
tribution scattered throughout 
all the rest. (For example, in a 
fifteen-page chapter on Poe, 
there are only three sentences 
near the end that tell what Poe’s 
real contribution to science fic- 
tion is — not any particular story 
so much as his continual insist- 
ence that “every departure from 
the norm must be logically and 
scientifically explained.’’) Per- 
haps a more successful and inter- 
esting approach would have been 
to discuss one or two of each au- 
thor’s best works at greater 
length and then have an anno- 
tated bibliography at the end of 


each chapter listing the others 
for completeness’ sake. Evten if 
this approach were not used, a 
bibliography is sorely missed 
(though I’m grateful for an in- 
dex which is included). It would 
help to satisfy the reader’s curi- 
osity about some of Mr. Moskow- 
itz’s more interesting matter, 
which is in the form of quotes or 
other material from contempo- 
raries who knew each author. 
These furnish, in several cases, 
fascinating sidelights as well as 
welcome documentation, e.g., a 
quote from a magazine in 1823 
.concerning Mary Shelley’s au- 
thorship of FRANKENSTEIN; or 
some light on the personality of 
Luis P. Senarens, alias Frank 
Reade, Jr., which was furnished 
by his two children. 

Another aspect of Mr. Mos- 
kowitz’s book which must be 
brought out (and which might 
have been helped by more re- 
search of the kind just praised) 
is the paucity of material relat- 
ing to how each author himself 
looked upon the science fiction 
side of his activities. This omis- 
sion is not so serious when the 
subject is one like Hugo Gerns- 
back, who is Mr. S-F personified. 
But it is serious in the case of a 
writer whose S-F activities were 
only a portion of his output, as 
in the case of Poe. For instance, 
Mr. Moskowitz states. “His 
[Poe’s] preoccupation with sci- 
ence fiction was not a literary 
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accident. Neither was it an out- 
growth of financial necessity. It 
was undeniably what he wanted 
to write.” This is really a mean- 
ingless statement, since it is one 
that could be applied to the great 
bulk of all artistic endeavor. 
Most writers want to write what 
they write. (And as for anything 
being a “literary accident” — the 
very term is contradictory. Any 
writing, no matter how poor, in- 
volves a certain amount of 
thought and effort even to set it 
down on paper, and as such could 
hardly be considered “acciden- 
tal.”) No, the valuable thing to 
find out here is why he wanted 
to write science fiction. He could 
have looked upon it as a kind of 
relaxation or escape, a way to 
have fun after the morbidities of 
his psychological thrillers, such 
as Graham Greene today writes 
his spy stories which he himself 
refers to as “entertainments,” 
after the rigors of his serious 
moral/religious/theological nov- 
els. On the other hand, Poe could 
have written his science fiction 
works not as a different genre 
of conscious science stories but 
merely as the other side of the 
coin to his horror stories. His 
overwhelming trait in all his 
works is analysis, and it would 
seem natural that he should ap- 
ply this tendency to phenomena, 
both of the inner self and the out- 
er world. 

Or let us look at it another 


way. If a well known serious 
painter decides to do a few dress 
designs (assuming that this is 
not motivated by considerations 
of money), it would seem of first 
importance to find out why he 
did the dress designs before writ- 
ing a serious monologue on that 
phase of his activity as isolated 
from his serious painting. He 
might have done the designs on a 
dare or for a joke or to relax or 
because his mother had nothing 
to wear. Of course he wanted to 
do them, or he wouldn’t have 
bothered. The main thing is why. 
All of which brings into question 
whether it is valid to discuss a 
particular portion of a writer's 
work (ranging from a small to a 
considerable percentage of the 
total) isolated from the rest. 
Fortunately, Mr. Moskowitz has 
offset this serious question a bit 
by interspersing his essays with 
biographical material, and set- 
ting his whole product against a 
background, though often very 
sketchy, of the spirit and atmos- 
phere of each author’s period. 

Something else that I miss in 
the book is the use of brickbats, 
or at least an occasional rest 
from the attitude of taking each 
author so admiringly, so serious- 
ly, and making each so all-fired 
important. In bending over back- 
ward to be nice to everyone, too 
little of Mr. • Moskowitz’s own 
personality comes through. No 
one likes to eat sweets all the 
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time. Though his treatment is 
far from superficial, the book 
lacks the penetration of the first- 
rate essayist. For a model of the 
type of dash he needs I would 
nominate D. H. Lawrence’s 
Studies in Classic American Lit- 
erature. This book consists of 
brief essays, each on a different 
American author, and each de- 
tailing enough of his books to 
give the reader a good idea of 
trends. But where Moskowitz is 
admiring, Lawrence is caustic, 
where Moskowitz is cautious, 
Lawrence is daring. So that on 
finishing the Lawrence, one has 
an idea of his own personality as 
well as the author’s, and though 
Lawrence can be disagreed with 
again and again, the book has an 
unmistakable stamp — it is never 
dull. Mr. Moskowitz contents 
himself with facts rather than 
ideas. 

Before I close, there is another 
interesting comparison to make. 
Mr. Moskowitz ends his book 
with a plea for S-F to regain Its 
old role after what he feels is the 
stasis of the fifties, with its 
greater emphasis on literary 
quality rather than science. He 
also earmarks as one of his dis- 
likes what he refers to as docu- 
mentary science fiction — the first 
man on the moon, etc. He looks 
forward to when science fiction 
will again present new scientific 
concepts with their concomitant 
consequences. This_ is the closest 


that the author comes to putting 
himself in the book, and how 
things perk up when he does. 
(Now the trick is to learn to do 
the same when dealing with his 
profiles.) For the first time in the 
book, he furnishes the reader 
substance with which to argue, 
not just methodology to criticize. 
I am not going to agree or dis- 
agree with Mr. Moskowitz about 
this viewpoint. I don’t have to, 
since he already has another op- 
ponent. Kingsley Amis, in New 
Maps of Hell (which you remem- 
ber I felt also suffered from a 
surfeit of names and titles), is 
happy because science fiction 
has finally become really literate 
after shedding its pretension and 
sensationalism. 

So there you have it. One can- 
not make the simplest statement 
without having someone else pop 
up like a jack-in-the-box to dis- 
agree. 

SPECIAL NOTE: 

Also in the news is a handsome 
hardcover reprinting of /, Robot, 
by Isaac Asimov. This set of nine 
related robot tales hasn’t been 
available for a while, and it is a 
very welcome sight. There are 
not too many science fiction 
works which deserve the label, 
“classic” (a designation used far 
too often and too carelessly), but 
this is certainly one. It’s pub- 
lished by Doubleday and the price 
is $3.50. 


IHE SPECTROSCOPE 
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Dear Miss Goldsmith : 

Every now and then you pub- 
lish letters deploring the death 
of the old free-for-all clashes be- 
tween readers. These letters usu- 
ally receive no reply (in the let- 
tercol anyway) or else any con- 
troversy is immediately 
squelched; the latest example is 
the pair of letters about the 
quality of modern sf heroes. 

As a loyal reader, I would like 
to know why there aren’t any 
more feuds. Apparently, it’s 
against the editorial policy. Why 
is this? Are you afraid of law- 
suits? Do you fear boring or 
offending the readers ? Or do you 
just not get any good letters 
from fandom ? If you get the 
letters and don’t publish them, 
there’s really not much point in 
us writing spicy letters, or in 


publishing letters at all. Nobody 
wants to know how Urchison 
Flugg Meeble, Tenn likes the 
magazine. We want to know what 
he thinks, whether he has any 
new ideas. 

Simon A. Stricklen Jr. 

Box 1030 Rt. 2 

Augusta, Georgia 

• The problem, gentlemen, 
lies with fandom. We first don’t 
get enough letters with provoca- 
tive, good, or kookie ideas. Where 
are the nonconformists ? 


Dear Editor : 

Well, your September issue 
started off with a dern good cover 
by Birmingham. Please don’t 
start off on another one of those 
Birmingham space covers kicks 
— if there’s anything I hate it’s 
one of those covers. Let’s keep 
Birmingham down on the 
ground, like on the March issue. 

“Homo Aquaticus” was a very 
good story, but the conclusion to 
it was rather obvious by the title 
of it. Still, I’m not knocking it 
for that. And Robert F. Young’s 
story was completely charming. 
But best of all was “The Winds 
of If.” This was superb ! Magnifi- 
cent ! Completely intriguing ! 
And I mean wonderful! This is 
one of the best novels that I 
have ever seen grace your pages, 
and I’ve seen pretty many. 

AMAZING is ray favorite maga- 
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zine because of two reasons. One, 
you almost always have consist- 
ently good stories. Two, you have 
remained a monthly for a long 
time and your format is good. 

Paul Gilster 
42 Goodwin Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. 

• Down, Birmingham! Do'ivn, 
boy, I say! 

Dear Editor: 

I decided to sit down immedi* 
ately and write you a letter con- 
cerning the August AMAZING. 
Daniel F. Galouye’s two recent 
novellas, “Recovery Area” and 
“Reign of the Telepuppets,” are 
undoubtedly two» of the finest 
stories you have published so far 
this decade. 

“Utopia? Never!” is the kind 
of short I like. John Rackham’s 
story was okay, but a better du- 
plicated-man yarn is Richard 
Wilson’s “The Ubiquitous You” 
in his latest collection. “The Les- 
son for Today” was readable but 
“Mine Is the Kingdom” wasn’t. 

The SF Profile was great, very 
interesting. I didn’t know that 
Campbell’s writing career was so 
short. But he surely made a mark 
as an author. 

Has anybody thought of any 
“SF Tom Swifties” yet? I don’t 
read many fanzines, so this could 
be a big thing in fandom and I 
wouldn’t know about it. Any- 
way, I have a pertinent Swifty 


you might be interested in: “I’d 
like to know what Bunch’s ‘Mod- 
eran’ stories are about,” he said 
tinnily. 

Bill Ameen 
Route 1, Box 537 
Jamestown, N.C. 

• I suppose we'U have to 
have some SF Swifties, How 
about: “So you really expected 
to find canals on our planet?” 
The Martian said dryly. 

Dear Cele : 

I cannot refrain any longer 
from writing about David R. 
Bunch, the incurable romanti- 
cist. You may take nauseating 
old Harrison Denmark, rude, 
stark Roger Zelazny but Bunch 
is, or can be, a truly great writer. 
His stories are just a bit apart 
from reality but come much closer - 
to the Truth than most realists. 

Bunch, Young, Galouye, An- 
thony (Piers), Simonds, Shark- 
ey, Ballard and all the other 
great contributors to amazing 
comprise the most talented roster 
of any of the sf magazines. 

Jeff Rensch 

Palo Verdes Estates, 

California 

• There's that old question of 
what reality is really real. We 
think Bunch’s fiesh-strip people 
and his featureless “places” are 
probably pretty close to home 
right noxo. 
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Rate: 25^ per word including name and address. Minimum 10 
words. Send orders and remittance to AMAZING, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Attention Martin Lincoln. 


AUTHORS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTHORS Learn how to have your book pub- 
lished, promoted, distributed. Free booklet 
"ZO'', Vantage, 120 West 31 St., New York 1, 


WANTED: Short stories, books, articles, plays 
of all descriptions for sale to publishers, 
producers. Free Literature! Literary Agent 
Mead, Dept. 39 A, 915 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10. 

BINOCULARS AND 
TELESCOPES 


SCIENCE BARGAINS-Request Free Giant Cata- 
log ^'Cy'—)44 pages— Astronomical Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts, 
War Surplus bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, New Jersey. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


FANTASY & SF BOOKS & Mags lowest prices, 
list free. Werewolf Bookshop, 7055M Shannon 
Road, Verona, Pa. 


BACK Issue, Science Fiction, Magazines and 
Books. Pocket Editions 5 for $1.15. Free lists. 
John E. Koestner, 2124 Rene Ct., Brooklyn 37, 
N.Y. 


READ America's Amateur Magozines, 8 for 
$1.00. Seth A. Johnson, 339 Stiles St., Vaux 
Hall, N.J. 


BACK issues Scientifantasy mogazines, books. 
Free catalog. Gerry de la Ree, 277 Howland, 
River Edge, N.J. 


SPECIALISTS: Science-Fiction, Fantasy, Weird 
Fiction, Books, Pocketbooks, Lists issued. Ste- 
phen's Book Service, 63 Third Avenue, New 
York 3, N.Y. 


NAME the book— we'll find it for you! Out- 
of-print book specialists. All subfects. (Title 
alone is sufficient.) Write— no obligation. 
Books-On-Fite, Dept. AMF, Union City, New 
Jersey. 


WHY Buy Books? Send 10^ For Information- 
Science Fiction Circulating Library, P.O. Box 
1308, South San Gabriel, Calif. 


EDGAR Rice Burroughs: Revised, enlarged il- 
lustrated edition of my "Golden Anniversary 
Bibliography of ERB" ready Foil 1963. Cloth- 
bound, 300 pages, limited edition— $10.00 

E ostpaid. Rev. H. H. Heins, Box 9005a, Al- 
any, N.Y. 12209. 
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IMPOSSIBLE, But Truel Ten times your money 
^back if you don't earn at home, work part 
time, no experience necessary. Details, $2.(X) 
Dow, Box 1624AI, New York 1, N.Y. 


SONGS into $$$$$— New, unknown Songwrit- 
ers, Songpoets, Composers share $33 millions 
yearly. Any subject, we collaborate, publish, 
promote. Largest firm, information, appraisals 
Free. Send Nordyke Publishers, 6000 Sunset 
Hollywood, California 3-9028. 


I MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mail order!! Help- 
ed others make money! Start with $10.00— 
Free Proof. Torrey, Box 3566-N, Oklahoma 
City 6, Oklahoma. 


PLASTICS— cash in now with my new Horne 
Producers "No-Selling" Plan. I supply every- 
thing— even Financing! NPC. Box 23321 -G ZZ. 


COLOR SLIDES 


SATISFACTION Guaranteed aircraft transpar- 
encies, literature 10^ deductible. Aeroslides, 
Richelieu, Quebec, Canada. 


EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN While Asleep. Remarkable, Scientific, 
92% Effective. Details Free. ASR Foundation, 
Box 7021, Dept. e.g. Lexington, Kentucky. 


LEARN While Asleep, hypnotize with your re- 
corder, phonograph. Astounding details, sen- 
sational catalog tree! Sleep-Learning Associa- 
tion, Box 24-ZD, Olympia, Washington. 


EMPLOYMENT 

INFORMATION 


HOW to find a better paying position and 
vacancies not advertised. Send $1.(X). Walter 
Kazaks, 234 East 58th Street, New York 22. 


FOREIGN Employment. Construction, other 
work projects. Good paying overseas jobs with 
extras, travel expenses. Write only: Foreign 
Service Bureau, Dept. D, Bradenton Bea^, 
Florida. 


FOR SALE 


SONG Sheet 82 Favorite Old Time-Songs 35^, 
Edward Alexander, 2242 Strauss Street, 
Brooklyn 12, New York. 


''LISTEN-IN-COIL'' picks up ony telephone 
conversation in vicinity. No connection to tele- 
phone necessary. Easily concealed. $2.98 com- 
plete. Consolidated Acoustics, 1302Y Washing- 
ton St., Hoboken, N. J. 


LEG IRONS, $7.95; Handcuffs, $7.95. leather 
Restraints; Fetters; Collector's Specialties. Cat- 
alog 50^. Thomas Ferrick, Box 12F, Newbury- 
port. Mass. 


DRUG SUNDRIES. Complete line of rubber 
goods. Nationally advertised brands. Vitamins 
etc. Write for free catalog. Federal Pharma- 
cal Supply, Inc. Dept ZD, ^52 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. * 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


GOVERNMENT Surplus Direct From Govern- 
ment. Jeeps $264.00, Radios $2.63, Typical 
Prices. Guns, Typewriters, Cameras, Tools, 
Thousands More. Amazing Low Prices. How, 
Where To Purchase, Merchandise Available, 
Etc., Only $1.00 To: Surplus, P.O. Box 60522, 
Dept. R, New Orleans 60, Louisiana. 


JEEPS $178, Airplanes $159, Boats $7.88, gen- 
erators, $2.68, typewriters $8.79, are typical 
government surplus sale prices. Buy 10,001 
items wholesale direct. Full details, 607 loca- 
tions, procedure only $1.00. Surplus Box 177- 
C1 Abbottstown, Penna. 


GOVERNMENT Surplus Sales Bulletin— Direc- 
tory-Procedure— 50^— Industrial, Box 770(A) 
HoTOken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN Extra money selling advertising book 
matches. Free sample furnished. Matchcorp. 
Dept. MD-63, Chicago 32, Illinois. 


MERCHANT Marine. Men and women. Top 
Wages. Travel. Romance. Adventure. Informa- 
tion. Captain, Box 501-AF, Reading, Mass. 


HYPNOTISM 


AAAAZE Yourself and Friends! Fantastic re- 
sults guaranteed within hour! Unique Hyp- 
notism Kit:— Complete Illustrated Course; Two 
"Hypnospiros"; ^'Cheverul's Pendulum"; "Se- 
cret Nerve Pressure Technique"; "Sleep Learn- 
ing" Information. $2.00. Henry Fowler, Box 
439, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


HYPNOTIZE Unnoticed, quickly, effortlessly, 
or refund! Thousands delightedl $2.00. Minter, 
Box 244-D, Cedarburg, Wisconson. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANNON Fuse, 3/32" Dia. Wafer proof, burns 
under water: 10 FT. $1.00, 25 FT. $2.00 PPD; 
William Zeller, 18-H, Hudson, Mich. 


MICROSCOPES, American made prepared 
slides, biological supplies. Write for catalog, 
25^, includes Free human anatomy slide. 
New York Microscope, 136A William ot.. New 
York 38, N.Y. 


RUBBER Garments, etc. Illustrated brochure 
and sample $1.00, deductible first order. 
Olympia, Box 126-A87, Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 


VARGAS Girls playing cards $2.00 Deck. Plas- 
tic Pocket Stamp $1.00. 500 Kwikie Notes 
$3.00. Creole Mail, 819 Lee, Houma, La. 


STRANGE Unique Items Catalog 100. Black 
Magic Shop, Dept. E. Box 5664, Minneapolis 
Minn. 55417. 


PROSTATE Trouble Will ruin a mani Informa- 
tion on what cured me, $1.00 for this ad. 
R. H. Taylor, 248 Hughes St., Keyset, W. Va. 


Let your friends think you are visiting New 
York City. Scenic View Cards, 5 Assort^— 500 
Remailed-Free-for you if returned to me 
stamped and addressed. New York City Re- 
mailing Service 250. Edward Alexander. 2242 
Strauss Street, Brooklyn 12, New York. 


WILD Labels, bumper stripsi Strange, startling 
unconventionall Krazy Labels, Box 15-H, 
Olympia, Washington. 


SURPRISE Grab Bag Gift Guaranteed To Please 
—$1.00. House of Brand, P.O. Box 388, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


MOVIES 


MEDICAL film— Adults only. "Childbirth", one 
reel 8mm, $7.50: 16 mm, $14.95. Internation- 
al T, Greenvale, L.I., New York. 


PATENTS 


PATENT Searches, $6,001 Free "Invention Rec- 
ord/Information.— Miss Hayward, 1029 Ver- 
mont, Washington 5, D.C. 


PERSONALS 


INDEPENDENT Thinkers— investigate Human- 
ism« the scientific personal philosophyl Free 
literature. American Humanist Association, 
Dept. B2, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


REPAIRS AND SERVICING 


SWISSPRECISION repair of All fine Cameras, 
movie and still. Projectors, sound and silent. 
Lenses, Taperecorders, Lightmeters. Binoculars, 
Microscopes, Transistor Radios. Free Estimate, 
Fast service, Swiss Camera and Optic Service 
Corp. 866 6th Avenue, New York 1, New York 


STAMPS AND COINS 


TERRIFIC Stamp Bargain! Israel-tceland-San 
Marino— plus triongfe set— Plus Antiqua- 
Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo-Russia— Plus large 
stamp book— all four folders free— Send ^0^ 
for moiling cost. Empire Stamp Corporation, 
Dept. Z2, Toronto, Canado. 


20 Different Commemoratives 1893 up 10^. US 
Approvals, K & B Box 70, Brooklyn 23, N.Y. 


SPACEOPHOBIA? 10^ brings premium, 2^ ap- 
proval cure. BKJ Boston 23, Massochusetts. 
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TAPE AND RECORDERS^-" WANTED TO BUY 


TAPE Recorders, HI-FI Components, Sleep 
Learning Equipment, Tapes. Unusual Values. 
Free Catalog. Dressner Dept. 14, 1523 FA 
Jericho Tpke, New Hyde Park 15, N.Y* 


QUINQUEPEDALIAN 

{continued from page 121) 
“Creature of the forest,” Tin- 
nerman said to it in wonder. 
“Quinquepedalian, septecerebrian 
—you are probably smarter than 
I.” And certainly stronger. He 
thought about that, discovering 
a weird pleasure in the contem- 
plation of it. All his life he had 
remained aloof from his fellows, 
searching for something he 
could honestly look up to. Now 
he had found it. 

E leven hours later, on sched- 
ule, the ship took off. It 
would be three, four, five years 
before a squat colony ship came 
to set up frontier operations. 

Quink was stalking him with 
ageless determination and rap- 
idly increasing sagacity. Al- 
ready she had learned to antici- 
pate the geometric patterns he 
traced. He had led her through 
a simple square, triangle and 
star, giving up each figure when 
she solved it and set her body to 
intercept him ahead. Soon she 
would come to the conclusion 
that the prey was something 
more than a vicious rodent. Once 
she realized that she was dealing 


QUICKSILVER, Platinum. Silver. Gold. Ores an- 
alyzed. Free Circular. Mercury Terminal, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. U.S.A. 


with intelligence, communica- 
tion could begin. 

Perhaps in time she would for- 
give him for the death of her 
child, and know that vengeance 
had been doubly extracted al- 
ready. The time might come 
when he could walk in the open 
once more and not be afraid of a 
foot. At night, while she slept, 
he was safe; but by day — 

Perhaps, when the colonists 
came, they would be greeted by 
a man riding the mightiest steed 
of all time. Or by the quinque- 
pedalian, carrying its pet. It did 
not matter who was ascendant, 
so long as the liason was estab- 
lished. 

“Creature of the forest,” he 
said again, doubling back as he 
perceived her bulk in wait at an 
intersection of the triquetra pat- 
tern. For a moment he stood and 
looked at her, so vast and beau- 
tiful, spinning in the dance of 
his destruction. “Creature of the 
forest,” he said, “Thou art 
mighty. 

“Thou art mightier than I.” 
There was an answering blast 
bels in magnitude, like a god- 
dess awakening beyond the ho- 
rizon. THE END 
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Printed In U.S»A. 


The year’s outstanding collection of photographs is in the 



Featuring: 

• Portfolios of five of our most creative contemporary photographers 

• Popular Photography’ s choice of next year’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
picture 

• Dorothea Lange’s “Remembrance of Asia” 

• Pictures from Ken Heyman’s new book, “Willie” 

• Selections from the powerful “Our Daily Bread” show 

Plus a memorable International Portfolio of fine pictures 

1964 PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL 

Now on sale. Get your copy at your favorite newsstand or 
photographic supply store. 

Only $1.25 





T he savage beast screamed in rage and tried to 
scramble into the tree after O-aa; but the limb he seized 
was too small . . . Rahna rushed in and bit him, and 
tlien leaped away.” 

see SAVAGE PELLUCIOAH 





